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This paper is the second in a series of articles dealing with various phases of 
colloquial Japanese grammar.! The dialect to be described is the present-day 
standard language, based on the speech of educated persons native to Tokyo. 
Forms and constructions peculiar to other dialects, including the literary style, 
are not considered. 

Although the syntax of colloquial Japanese has been treated in beginners’ 
books and special articles, it has never, so far as I know, been the subject of a 
systematic study. Partial descriptions of Japanese sentence structure are not 
wanting, for the most part scattered through books chiefly concerned with other 
problems; but no attempt has been made to give a clear and unified account of 
the syntax as a whole? This paper is an effort to supply a first step toward such 
an account. It presents, as briefly as possible, an outline of the general struc- 
ture—omitting many details, but providing categories in which all details, it is 
hoped, may be accommodated. 


1. SENTENCE, PaAvsE-GROUP, WORD 


1.1. An utterance in Japanese ends with one of four intonations: 

(1) FALLING, with the last syllable lower in pitch than the second-last. Mean- 
ing: conclusive (‘end of sentence’ or the like). Symbol /./,? e.g. Sóo desu ka. 
‘Is that sor’. 


1 The first paper in the series, dealing with inflection, appeared in JAOS 66.97-109 (1946) ; 
the third, dealing with the derivation of inflected words, will appear in JAOS, Vol. 66, No. 
4 (1946). These two papers will be referred to as SCJ I and SCJ III respectively. 

My thanks are due to the American Council of Learned Societies, which granted me a 
fellowship in the Intensive Language Program from February to August 1942, and thereby 
made it possible for me to begin the study of Japanese. I am grateful also to the many 
Japanese informants with whom I have worked, in particular to Lincolna McKinnon, Mikiso 
Hane, Toshio Kono, Kentaro Ikeda, Masako Yokoyama, and Miyo Okada. Mr. Kono 
kindly checked the phrasing and accentuation of the examples used in the present paper. 

In arriving at the final form of this article I have been greatly assisted by discussions 
with Rulon S. Wells, Henry M. Hoenigswald, and Elizabeth F. Gardner, and above all by the 
careful and illuminating criticism of Leonard Bloomfield. 'The more general debt which 
I owe to Bloomfield is obvious on every page. 

? The only approach to such an attempt that I know of is Henry Saburoo Tatsumi's 
Simplified grammar table of the spoken Japanese (Tokyo, 1936). Tatsumi tries to exhibit 
the over-all structure of Japanese sentences on a single chart (approximately 31 by 40 
inches); but his arrangement is impossibly cumbersome, and his analysis both unscientific 
and incomplete. The first sentence under the heading Syntax indicates the general ap- 
proach: ‘The usual word order in a Japanese sentence is as follows: (A) Subject, (B) Time, 
(C) Means of transportation, (D) Place, (E) Indirect Object, (F) Instrument, Means, 
Material or Agent, (G) Direct Object, (H) Complements, (I) Quotations, (J) Predicate 
verb or adjective, (K) Auxiliary suffixes.’ 

3 But the period will be omitted when the Japanese expression is followed by a gloss.— 
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(2) Risma, with the last syllable considerably higher in pitch than the second- 
last. Meaning: animation or special interest. Symbol /?/, e.g. Sóo desu ka? 
‘Is that [really] so?’ (expressing interest or surprise). 

(3) HiGH-FALLING, with a wide interval between the highest pitch (on the last 
accented syllable, or, if no syllable is accented, on the first syllable of the utter- 
ance) and the lowest (on the last syllable). Meaning: lively emotion. Symbol 
/ M, e.g. Sóo desu ka! ‘Oh so that's it". 

(4) LEVEL, with the last syllable slightly higher after an unaccented syllable, 
lower and slightly rising after an accented syllable. Meaning: suspensive (‘in- 
completeness’ or the like). Symbol /../, e.g. Sóo desu ga .. ‘That may be so, 
but [still] ...’. 

Pauses within an utterance are preceded by the same four intonations, and are 
symbolized in the same way, except that a pause after level intonation within an 
utterance will be marked /,/ or /;/, as explained below. A pause after falling, 
rising, or high-falling intonation is generally longer than a pause after level 
intonation. 

At the end of an utterance, each of the four intonations marks the end of a 
SENTENCE. Within an utterance, only the first three (falling, rising, high-falling) 
mark the end of a sentence; level intonation marks the end of an element in- 
cluded in a sentence. 


1.2. All pauses within.a sentence are preceded by level intonation. Every 
such pause is FACULTATIVE: repeated utterances of the same sentence (by the 
same speaker or by different speakers) will show the pause sometimes present, 
sometimes absent, without any change in meaning. The presence or absence of 


The transcription used here is a modification of the official Japanese romanization (Koku- 
tei Romazi), as set forth in SCJ I, fn. 4. The chief points in the phonemic analysis are 
repeated here. 

A syllable contains a syllabic, alone or with one non-syllabic preceding. Syllabics are 
of two kinds, vocalic and consonantal. Vocalic syllabics are a, o, u, e and ya, yo, yu, ye; 
the second group palatalize a preceding non-syllabic, or, when forming a syllable alone, 
begin with a palatal glide. But ye is [i], and will be written z for simplicity. Consonantal 
syllabics, never initial after a pause and never preceded by a non-syllabic, are ñ and d. 
The former is [m] before a labial, [n] before a dental, [n] before a velar, elsewhere [n] or [5] 
in free variation. The syllabic q is voiceless and homorganic with the following non-syl- 
labic; it occurs only in the sequences qp, gk, qt, gs, phonetically [p', k;, t*, s:], here written 
pp, kk, tt, ss respectively. (The writing of pp for qp, etc., conforms to traditional romaniza- 
tion. In SCJ I, the writing with d was used because it makes morphophonemic statements 
easier.) 

Thirteen consonants function as non-syllabies: h, p, k, t, s, b, g, z, m, n, r occur before all 
the vocalic syllabies; d occurs only before a, o, e; and w occurs only before a. Between 
voiceless consonants, u and z (ye) are voiceless; so also is u final after s in rapid conversa- 
tion, esp. in the forms -másu and désu. Note that ty is phonetically [c], sy is [š], zy is [d£] 
(rarely [Z]), tu is [tsu], hu is [fu] or [$u] or [hu]. 

On intonations and pauses see §§1.1-2 in the text; on the word accent see $1.4 below. 
Capital letters are used in the transcription according to the rules of English orthography. 
In the glosses, round parentheses enclose explanatory matter, literal translations, and 
equivalents of Japanese words not required in the English sentence; square brackets en- 
close English words not corresponding to any words in the Japanese expression. 
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pauses within a sentence depends partly on stylistic factors (with more pauses 
in emphatic or affective speech), partly on the tempo and the care of utterance. 

However, some facultative pauses are more constant than others, appearing 
more consistently in repeated instances of the same sentence. It is enough to 
distinguish two RANKS of facultative pauses: HIGHER (more constant), marked 
with a semicolon; and LOWER (less constant), marked with a comma. Where 
one or more lower-ranking pauses are followed by a higher-ranking pause, the 
lower-ranking pauses appear only if the higher-ranking pause is present. The 
sentence Kono goro wa, yoohuku o, kau no ni wa; okane ga, takusan; irimdsu yo 
‘It takes a lot of money to buy a suit these days’ will occur with all, some, and 
none of the facultative pauses actually present; but it will never occur with pauses 
after yoohuku o and okane ga unless there are also pauses after kav no ni wa and 
takusan. | 

In citing Japanese phrases and sentences, we shall mark all facultative pauses; 
but the reader should bear in mind that not all the pauses will be actually present 
in all instances of the expression.—From this point on, the term pause will be 
taken to include facultative pause. 

Pauses do not occur within a word: every pause marks a word boundary. On 
the other hand, many word boundaries are never marked by pauses. In our 
transcription we separate words by spaces, but these have no phonetic value. 


1.3. An utterance, or a fraction of an utterance between two pauses (or be- 
tween the beginning of speech and the first pause, or between the last pause and 
the end of speech), not interrupted by a pause, is a PAUsE-GROUP. The sentence 
cited above contains six pause-groups (kono goro wa | yoohuku o | kat no ni wa | 
okane ga | takusan | trimdsu yo); this count is not affected by the number of pauses 
actually made in any particular instance of the sentence. 

By definition, no pause-group consists of smaller pause-groups; but many 
pause-groups contain speech forms which in other sentences occur as pause- 
groups. Thus, the pause-groups matt kara ‘from the town’, ano matá ‘that town’, 
ano matt kara ‘from that town’ all contain a fraction matt which occurs elsewhere 
as a pause-group by itself, with the meaning ‘town’. The form tthooséthu spoken 
as a pause-group (i.e. not interrupted by a facultative pause) means ‘local govern- 
ment’; it consists of two fractions tzhdo ‘locality’ and séihu ‘government’, both of 
which occur in other contexts as pause-groups. On the other hand, many pause- 
groups contain no such fraction; thus, mati ‘town’ contains no element that 
occurs aS a pause-group by itself. A pause-group that contains no fraction 
which occurs elsewhere as a pause-group by itself is a MINIMAL PAUSE-GROUP; 
every minimal pause-group i$ à WORD. 

The converse, however, does not hold: not every word occurs as a minimal 
pause-group. On the one hand, many Japanese words occur only as parts of 
non-minimal pause-groups, e.g. ano ‘that’ and kára ‘from’ in the examples already 

4 There is a minimal pause-group ma meaning ‘space, room, interval’, and another mini- 
mal pause-group ti meaning ‘blood’; but neither of these is to be regarded as part of the 
word matt ‘town’. The semantic criterion by which these three pause-groups are kept 


separate is the same as the one that is used to identify morphemes; cf. Leonard Bloomfield, 
Lana. 2.155 (1926) and Language 161 (New York, 1933). 
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cited. On the other hand, many words, though they occur as pause-groups, 
do not constitute minimal pause-groups; e.g. the compound word tthooséihu 
‘local government’. 

A complete definition of the word in Japanese must therefore go beyond the 
statement that every minimal pause-group is a word. In the following sections 
we shall state the criteria by which a word is distinguished from a phrase of two 
or more words (§1.4), from a bound form (§1.5), and from another word (§1.6) 


1.4. Among the words identified by the criterion of minimal pause-groups, 
some but not all contain an AccENT: there are accented and unaccented words 
in Japanese. In an unaccented word, all the syllables are spoken on approxi- 
mately the same pitch, though the first syllable of such a word is usually some- 
what lower than the rest; e.g. ki ‘mind, spirit’, mizu ‘water’, kodomo ‘child’, 
dekakeru ‘starts out’, atkawarazu ‘without change’. In an accented word, one 
syllable or one unbroken sequence of syllables is spoken on a higher pitch than a 
following unaccented syllable The high-pitched syllable, if there is only one, 
or the last syllable of a high-pitched sequence, is the ACCENTED SYLLABLE; we 
mark it with an acute (á). The distribution of high pitch is as follows. 

If the first or the second syllable is accented, this alone has the high pitch; 
e.g. kf ‘tree, wood’ (accented only when followed without pause by an unaccented 
syllable), mddo ‘window’, háyaku ‘quickly’, mdiniti ‘every day’; damé ‘no good’ 
(accented only when followed without pause by an unaccented syllable), 
andta ‘you’, tatémono ‘building’, tabénakattaroo ‘probably did not eat’. 

If the third or any later syllable is accented, this and all the preceding syllables 
except the first have the high pitch ;** e.g. koobá ‘factory’ (with high pitch setting 
in on the second o; accented only when followed without pause by an unaccented 
syllable), sayondra ‘goodbye’, bakugékiki ‘bombing plane’, atataká? ‘is warm’, 
arukimasyóo "let's walk’, okakekudasa?máse ‘please sit down’ (with high pitch 
setting in on the syllable -ka-). 

The distribution of high-pitched syllables in accented words isolated by the 
criterion of minimal pause-groups yields a further criterion for distinguishing 
single words from phrases. We state this criterion in the form of three 
assumptions: 


5 Accordingly, if the accented syllable is the last or the only syllable of a word, the high 
pitch is perceptible only when the word is followed without pause by another word with a 
low-pitched first syllable. When such a word is not so followed, it loses its accent. Weinfer 
from this that no accented syllable is ever followed by another accented syllable; i.e. no 
word has an accent on its last or only syllable when the following word has one on its initial 
syllable. 

In citing words with an accent on the last or only syllable, and pause-groups ending with 
such a word, we shall nevertheless indicate the place of the accent by an acute. 
Our transcription in this one respect is thus morphophonemic. 

5» Unless one of the preceding syllables is q, i.e. the first part of a long voiceless consonant 
(fn. 3). Such a syllable is always neutral with respect to pitch: it is neither high nor low. 
Thus in the word masságu ‘straight’ (more strictly magstigu), the syllable ma is low-pitched, 
qis neutral, si is high-pitched, and gu is low-pitched; in the word mizuppéi ‘is watery’ (more 
strictly m?zuqpó?), the neutral syllable q stands between the two high-pitched syllables zu 
and pó. 
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(1) Two high-pitched syllables or sequences separated by one or more syllables 
of lower pitch belong to different words. In the pause-group dóno tatémono 
‘which building?', the high-pitched syllables dó and té are separated by the low- 
pitched syllables no and ta; accordingly the pause-group contains at least two 
words, though the accent here does not tell us where to divide them. (The 
division might be dó no ta té-, dó nota té-, dóno ta té, dé no taté-, dónota té-, or 
dóno taté-;§ our choice of the last possibility as the right one is due to considera- 
tions to be discussed in §1.5.) | 

(2) In a sequence of low-pitched syllables preceding a single high-pitched 
syllable, there is à word division after the second-last or the last low-pitched 
syllable, or after each. In the pause-group ano tatémono ‘that building’, the 
high-pitched syllable té is preceded by three low-pitched syllables; accordingly 
the pause-group contains at least two words. 

(3) An unbroken sequence of high-pitched syllables belongs to a single word, 
together with the immediately preceding low-pitched syllable. In the pause- 
group tabetarasti ‘seems to have eaten’, the first syllable ta is low-pitched, the 
next four (-betarasí-) are high-pitched; accordingly the pause-group is a single 
word, not a phrase, even though it contains a fraction tabeta- similar in form and 
meaning to the independent word tdbeta ‘ate, has eaten’.’ 

By analogy, the criterion of accent can be applied also to pause-groups or 
fractions of pause-groups containing no sequence of high-pitched syllables, or 
no high-pitched syllable at all. We assume that if the accent shows a certain 
combination of morphemes amz to be a single word, then another combination 
bny is also a single word if each member of the second combination belongs to the 
same morphologic class as the corresponding member of the first; and if the ac- 
cent shows amz to be a phrase, then bny is a phrase also. Thus, the pause-group 
tabemóno ‘food (lit. thing eaten)’ has a high pitch on the syllables -bemó-, and 
is therefore a single word. Tatémono ‘building (lit. thing built)’ has only one 
high-pitched syllable (té), and kimono ‘clothing (lit. thing worn)’ has none at all; 
but both of these are structured morphologically like tabeméno, and are there- 
fore single words also. Conversely, since the pause-group dóno tatémono ‘which 
building?’ is a phrase, not a single word, the similarly structured pause-group 
ano kimono ‘that clothing’ is a phrase also. 


1.5. In analyzing a given sentence, we first isolate the immediate constituents 
of the sentence as a whole, then the constituents of each constituent, and so on 


6 The division dé notaté- is ruled out. The syllable ta is low-pitched, but would be high- 
pitched if it were the second syllable of a word with accent on the third. 

7 The accent does not rule out the possibility that the last syllable (-t) might be a sepa- 
rate word; but morphologic considerations lead us to regard it as a suffix. Knowing tábeta 
to be a separate word, we might attempt to analyze tabetd rasíi as a phrase, explaining the 
shift of accent (tdbeta > tabetá) as a function of the environment. But since rast: has high 
pitch on both the first and second syllables, it cannot be a separate word. 

In emphatic speech, some formations with -rasí? have an accent on the first syllable 
instead of the second-last; e.g. idbetarasii, emphatic variant of tabetarasiz. But other 
formations have no such variant; e.g. musumerasti ‘seems to be [his] daughter’. In dis- 
cussing these formations below (§1.5 and §3.12, and fnn. 21, 22) we shall disregard the em- 
phatic variants with initial accent. 
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to the ultimate constituents—at every step choosing our constituents in such a 
way that the total number of different constructions will remain as small as 
possible. We regard the analysis of the sentence (the syntactic analysis) as 
complete when further analysis would reveal only constructions different in kind 
from all the constructions established up to that point.2 An element that 
emerges from the analysis as an ultimate constituent of a sentence is typically 
a word. 

Subject to the limitations imposed by the criterion of accent (§1.4), we follow 
the guiding principle? that no form has as its immediate constituents a phrase of 
two or more words on the one hand and a bound form (i.e. a constituent of words) 
on the other. The pause-group ano tatémono e ‘to that building’ has the imme- 
diate constituents ano tatémono ‘that building’ and e ‘to’. The latter never 
occurs alone as a pause-group, and might therefore be a bound form (a suffix); 
but since the prior constituent is a phrase (§1.4), the element e is a word. 

In one type of construction, the criterion of accent obliges us to abandon this 
last principle, and set up a phrase and a bound form as immediate constituents. 
The expression tomodati no, musumerasti ‘seems to be [my] friend's daughter’ 
consists of two pause-groups. To cover this case and other expressions ending 
with -rasiz, we set up the immediate constituents tomodati no, musumé ‘a friend's 
daughter’ and -rasti ‘seems to be’. The prior constituent is a phrase (since no 
word contains a pause); but the second constituent -rasti is shown by the accent 
to be part of the single word muswmerasti ‘seems to be a daughter’ (with high 
pitch on the sequence -sumerasí-) , and is therefore a bound form. 


1.6. To decide whether words are the same or different, we adopt the fol- 
lowing conventions. 

(1) Words that differ in both form and meaning are different. In particular, 
members of an inflectional paradigm with different endings and different class 
meanings are different; thus fabéru ‘eats’ and tdbeta ‘ate’ are different words. 
(For the sake of brevity, however, we may choose one member of a paradigm 
to represent the whole set, and speak of other members as inflections of this 
form—for instance, of tdbeta as the past indicative form of tabéru.) 

(2) Words that differ in form but not (appreciably) in meaning, and are not 
distributed according to the phonetic or the syntactic environment, are different; 
thus ko and kodomo ‘child’, iru and óru ‘is’, morau and itadaku ‘receives’ are 
pairs of different words." 

(3) Words that are alike in form but differ in syntactic function (i.e. belong to 


8 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 183: ‘In languages which use bound forms, the word has great 
structural importance because the constructions in which free forms appear in phrases differ 
very decidedly from the constructions in which free or bound forms appear in words. Ac- 
cordingly, the grammar of these languages consists of two parts, called syntaz, and 
morphology 

? I owe the formulation of this principle to Rulon S. Wells. 

10 [t is convenient to make an exception to this rule in the case of synonymous words 
which differ only by the presence or absence of the phoneme q before p, t, k, s, or of the 
phoneme ñ before m, n. Thus totemo and tottemo ‘quite, very’, sirokute and strokutte ‘being 
white’, amari and anmari ‘too much’ are alternants of the same word respectively. 
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different word classes) are different; thus the adverbs kéredomo ‘nevertheless’ 
and to ‘so saying’, which appear at the beginning of clauses, are different respec- 
tively from the particles kéredomo ‘although’ and to ‘thus’, which appear after 
other elements without intervening pause. 

(4) Words that are alike in form but differ in meaning and in morphologic 
structure are different; thus kakéru ‘hangs it’ (related to kakdru ‘it hangs’) is 
different from kakéru ‘can write’ (derived from kdku ‘writes’). 

(5) Words that differ in form but not in meaning, and are distributed accord- 
ing to the phonetic or the syntactic environment, are the same; thus náñ ‘what?’ 
(before a dental consonant) is the same word as nán? (before a non-dental con- 
sonant, a vowel, or a pause); the forms of the copula dd, na, and no ‘is’, which are 
distributed according to the syntax of the surrounding words, are all the same 
word ns 

(6) Words that are alike in form, syntactic function, and morphologic struc- 
ture, but different or apparently different in meaning, may be regarded as the 
same or as different without affecting the description of the syntax. The deci- 
sion in most cases will be a matter of individual judgment or taste. Most per- 
sons would probably regard kao ‘face’ and kao ‘expression’ as the same word, but 
sdéotyoo ‘first sergeant’ and sóotyoo ‘university president’ as different words. 
Occasionally the choice may be difficult—ki means among other things ‘spirit, 
mind, intention, will, temper, disposition, precaution, air, vapor, favor'—but it 
is never important. 


2. THE MAJOR SENTENCE TYPE 


2.1. A MAJOR SENTENCE is one that ends with a certain type of clause, which 
we shall call a FINAL CLAUSE. Some major sentences consist of a final clause 
alone; in other sentences, the final clause is preceded by one or more NON-FINAL 
CLAUSES. Every final clause can be used by itself as a major sentence; but no 
non-final clause can be so used." 

A final clause (and therefore a major sentence) ends with falling, rising, or— 
much less commonly—high-falling intonation, and is followed by a pause. A 
non-final clause is followed by facultative pause with level intonation. 


2.2. Every clause, whether final or non-final, ends with a PREDICATE; the 
predicates of final and non-final clauses are different in form. Some clauses 
consist of a predicate alone; in other clauses, the predicate is preceded by one 
or more CLAUSE ATTRIBUTES. Every predicate can be used by itself as a com- 
plete clause (and every predicate of a final clause, therefore, can be used by itself 
as a major sentence); but no clause attribute can be so used. 

A clause attribute is followed by facultative pause with level intonation, of 
the same kind as the pause which occurs at the end of a non-final clause. But 
the pause after a predicate is of higher rank than the pause after a clause at- 


1» Of. Zellig S. Harris, Morpheme alternants in linguistic analysis, Lana. 18.169-80 
(1942). 

11 However, some non-final clauses occur at the ends of utterances as minor sentences; 
see §2.3, §8.2. 
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tribute; and this, in turn, is of higher rank than any pause that may occur within 
the clause attribute. 


2.3. Every major sentence thus ends with the predicate of a final clause. A 
sentence that ends in any other way is a MINOR SENTENCE ($8). 

The proportion of major to minor sentences varies with the tempo and the 
formality of the discourse. In extremely rapid, informal conversation, especially 
between close friends or under emotional stress, there may sometimes be almost 
as many minor sentences as major;? in the deliberate style appropriate to formal 
exposition, minor sentences are lacking altogether. It is probably safe to say 
that in ordinary polite conversation the ratio of major to minor sentences is 
about 5 to 1. 'The major sentence, then, is the FAVORITE SENTENCE TYPE of 
Japanese. 


2.4. The immediate constituents of a major sentence containing two or more 
clauses are all the non-final clauses on the one hand and the final clause on the 
other. The prior constituent, in turn, has as many constituents as there are 
non-final clauses. A sentence of only one clause has only one constituent as a 
sentence; further analysis reveals the internal structure of the clause, not of the 
sentence as such. 

The immediate constituents of a clause with one or more clause attributes 
preceding the predicate are all the clause attributes on the one hand and the 
predieate on the other. "The prior constituent, in turn, has as many constitu- 
ents as there are clause attributes. A clause containing only a predicate has 
only one constituent as a clause; further analysis reveals the internal structure 
of the predicate, not of the clause as such. 


9. THE PREDICATE 


3.1. Every predicate contains an INFLECTED WORD as its NUCLEUS. Some 
predicates consist of a nucleus alone; in other predicates, the nucleus is preceded 
without pause by one or more other words, or followed without pause by a word 
of a special class called à PARTICLE, or both so preceded and so followed. "The 
following predicates all contain the same nucleus: ztta ‘went’, arútte itta ‘went 
on foot (lit. went walking)’, motte itta ‘took (lit. went holding)’, zsdézde déte itta 
‘quickly went out (lit. went emerging hurrying)’, zttd ka ‘did [someone] go?’, 
ittá kara ‘because [someone] went’, ardite ittd kara ‘because [someone] went on 
foot’. 

The words preceding the nucleus within a predicate are most often inflected 


12 Elinor M. Clark has counted sentence types in a large sample of recorded dialog, chosen 
as an extreme type of rapid, elliptical conversation. She found the following proportions: 
major sentences 58%, exclamations 15%, other fragments 27%. (On the distinction be- 
tween exclamations and other fragments see §8.) The relatively high proportion of ex- 
clamations is probably due to the presence of a drunken man among the speakers. It is 
doubtful whether any sample of conversational Japanese would show a lower proportion 
of major sentences. 

13 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 171 ff. 

14 For the morphology of inflected words, and for terms relating to inflectional cate- 
gories, reference is here made once and for all to SCJ I, JAOS 66.97-109. 
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also; but some nuclei are preceded by uninflected words, or (rarely) by words of 
both kinds in combination. The nucleus daróo ‘may be’ is preceded by an in- 
flected word in the predicate titta daróo ‘may have gone’, by an uninflected word 
in heitai daróo ‘may be a soldier’, by two uninflected words in kono heitai daróo 
‘may be this soldier’, and by one word of each kind in heztai ddtta daroo ‘may 
have been a soldier’. | 

A PARTICLE is a word that never begins a pause-group. Particles that follow 
the nucleus of a predicate in a final clause are SENTENCE PARTICLES; those that 
follow the nucleus of a predicate in a non-final clause are CLAUSE PARTICLES. 
The two classes have no member in common.!® | 

The words that compose a predicate are usually joined without pause; in par- 
ticular, the nucleus is never separated by a pause from an immediately preceding 
word or from the following particle. But among predicates in which the copula 
as nucleus is preceded by two or more words, some consist of more than a single 
pause-group. Thus, the predicate watakusi no, itiban, sukt na, hón da ‘[it] is 
my favorite book’ (with nucleus dd ‘is’) consists of four pause-groups. 

The nucleus of a predicate, together with all preceding words within the predi- 
cate, is an INFLECTED EXPRESSION. According as the nucleus is a verb, an 
adjective, or the copula, the inflected expression is a VERBAL EXPRESSION ($3.11), 
an ADJECTIVAL EXPRESSION (83.12), or à COPULAR EXPRESSION ($3.13). 

Japanese distinguishes a total of ten categories in its inflected words. "These 
categories are listed here, together with the more inclusive terms that we shall 
use for brevity in referring to two or more of the categories together: 


R R Non-past indicative 

| Past indicative 

f Non-past presumptive 
aiiai |Past presumptive 


IMPERATIVE (one category only) 


HYPOTHETICAL Provisional 
| Conditional 
Alternative 
PARTICIPIAL Gerund 
| Infinitive 


The non-past indicative form of a verb, an adjective, or the copula serves as the 
NAME FORM, used to refer collectively to all the members of a paradigm. 

When the nucleus of an inflected expression is in a certain inflection, we speak 
of the whole expression as having the inflection. Thus, ‘the indicative of an 
inflected expression’ (or simply ‘an indicative inflected expression’) means either 
an inflected word in the non-past or the past indicative form (e.g. tku ‘goes’, 
itta ‘went’; samt ‘is cold’, sámukatta ‘was cold’; dd ‘is’, dátta ‘was’) or an inflected 
expression whose nucleus is in this form (e.g. arüite iku ‘goes on foot’, arúite 

15 Some sentence particles and clause particles are homonymous with particles of other 


types, occurring in different environments. In accordance with the convention stated in 
§1.6 (No. 3), we regard such homonyms as different words. 
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iita ‘went on foot’; sámuku nái ‘is not cold’, sámuku ndkatia ‘was not cold’; 
heita? dd ‘is a soldier’, heitat dátta ‘was a soldier’). Similarly, we speak of the 
indicative or some other category of a verbal, adjectival, or copular expression. 

In a predicate that ends with a particle, the immediate constituents are the 
inflected expression on the one hand and the particle on the other. <A predicate 
without a particle has only one constituent; further analysis reveals the internal 
structure of the inflected expression (preceding elements + nucleus), not of the 
predicate as such. 


3.11. A VERBAL EXPRESSION is a verb or a verb phrase. 

VERBS are inflected for all ten of the categories listed above. Except for stylis- 
tic restrictions affecting a few verbs and verb forms, all verbs have essentially the 
same syntactic functions. The following examples illustrate each of the mor- 
phologic classes and subclasses of verbs:!* tabéru ‘eats’, mátu ‘waits’, iku ‘goes’, 
kowaréru ‘gets broken’, kowdsu ‘breaks it’; tatéru ‘erects, builds’, ugokdsu ‘moves 
it’, takasugtru ‘is too expensive’; kokoroéru ‘understands’, utau ‘sings’, kokoro- 
gakeru ‘intends’, os?akeru,'pushes open’, tabesugíru ‘overeats’, tositéru ‘grows 
older’, utikorosu ‘beats to death’, nakidasu ‘bursts into tears’, tabemdsu = tabéru 
‘eats’, berikyoosuru ‘studies’. 

A VERB PHRASE consists of a verb as nucleus preceded without pause by an 
inflected expression in a participial form. There are three types of verb 
phrases! 

(1) The verb suru ‘does’ or its equivalent preceded by the alternative of an 
inflected expression. The equivalents of suru, all having the same meaning but 
different connotations of politeness (see $3.3) are itasu, nasáru, simdsu, itast- 
másu, and nasatmásu. | Examples: tábetar? suru ‘eats and does other things, eats 
and so on’, sámukattari suru ‘is sometimes cold’, heitai ddttari suru ‘is a soldier 
and other things [by turns], is sometimes a soldier’, hataraitdri itasimdsu '[I] 
work and so on’, yónde itari nasaimdsu '[you] are reading and so on’. 

(2) The verb ndru ‘becomes’ (or its equivalent narimdsu) or the verb gozdru 
‘is’ (or its equivalent gozaimdsu) preceded by the infinitive of an adjectival ex- 
pression. Before ndru (narimdsu), the adjective appears in the usual form of its 
infinitive, ending in -ku; before gozdru (gozaimdsu), an adjective appears in a 
special ‘honorific’ form of the infinitive, ending in morphophonemic -wu, which 
occurs in major sentences only in this position. Examples: sámuku ndru ‘grows 
cold’, héstku naku naru ‘becomes undesirable (lit. not desirable)’, arúite ikitaku 
narimdsu '|I] begin to wish to go on foot (lit. become desirous of going walking)’, 
sdmuu gozaimdsu ‘is cold’ (equivalent in meaning to the indicative adjective 
samü1), ohayoo gozaimdsu ‘good morning’ (lit. ‘it is early’, equivalent to haydi). 

(3) Any verb preceded by the gerund of a verbal expression. This is the most 
frequent type of verb phrase. The verbal expression which precedes the nucleus 


16 These classes will be named and defined in SCJ III. 

17 [n addition to the three types of verb phrases enumerated here, there is a combination 
consisting of the verb áru ‘is, there is’ or its equivalent preceded by the gerund of a copula 
phrase; e.g. heitat de dru ‘is a soldier’. Combinations of this kind are more conveniently 
classified as copular expressions, and will therefore be treated in §3.13. 
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may itself be a verb or a verb phrase of any type. Examples: (a) with a verb 
preceding the nucleus: ardü:te iku ‘goes on foot’, tdbete iru ‘is eating’, mótte iru 
‘has, owns (lit. is holding)’, motte tku ‘takes (lit. goes holding)’, tdbete dru ‘is 
eaten’, tukatte simau ‘uses up (lit. finishes [by] using)’; (b) with a verb phrase of 
type 1 preceding the nucleus: tdbetari site iru ‘is eating and so on’, sdmukattari 
site iru ‘is (being) sometimes cold’; (c) with a verb phrase of type 2 preceding 
the nucleus: sámuku ndite kita ‘has grown cold’, kuraku ndtte kuru ‘starts to get 
dark’; (d) with a verb phrase of type 3 preceding the nucleus: arüste itte simatta 
‘has gone away on foot’, tukatte simatte iru ‘is using it up’, isdide arúite kdette 
kuru ‘comes back rapidly on foot (lit. comes returning walking hurrying)’. 


3.12. An ADJECTIVAL EXPRESSION is an adjective, an adjective phrase, or an 
adjective group. 

ADJECTIVES are inflected for nine categories, including all the verbal categories 
except the imperative. All adjectives have essentially the same syntactic 
functions, except that not all adjectives occur as nuclei in adjective phrases. 
Adjectives that have this function in addition to others are NUCLEAR ADJECTIVES; 
they include three groups: (a) the adjective nái ‘is non-existent, is not, there 
is not’, and its equivalent arimasén (§3.32); (b) NEGATIVE ADJECTIVES, derived 
from verbs by a suffix -na-/-ana- attached to the base, or their equivalents, de- 
rived from compound verbs in -mdsu by a suffix -éñ (§3.32); and (c) DESIDERATIVE 
ADJECTIVES, derived from verbs by a suffix -ta- attached to the infinitive. 

The following examples illustrate each of the morphologic classes and sub- 
classes of adjectives: nagdi ‘is long’, samúi ‘is cold’, kiiroi ‘is yellow’; séroppót 
‘is whitish’, /sogasíi ‘is busy’, hosonagdi ‘is long and thin’; mizuppói ‘is watery’, 
kokoroyasasti ‘is kind-hearted’. Examples of nuclear adjectives: negative: 
tabénai ‘does not eat’ (derived from tabéru ‘eats’), karinat ‘does not borrow’ 
(from kariru ‘borrows’), matánai ‘does not wait’ (from mátu ‘waits’), noranai 
‘does not ride’ (from noru ‘rides’); desiderative: tabetdi ‘wants to eat’ (derived 
from tabéru), karitai ‘wants to borrow’ (from kariru), matitái ‘wants to wait’ 
(from mátu), noritat ‘wants to ride’ (from noru). 

An ADJECTIVE PHRASE consists of an adjective as nucleus preceded without 
pause by an inflected expression in a participial form. There are four types of 
adjective phrases: 

(1) Any nuclear adjective preceded by the gerund of a verbal expression. 
Examples: káite nái (kdite arimasén) ‘is not written’, kdkete nái ‘is not hung’, 
motte itte nái ‘is not taken’; tdbete itat ‘wants to be eating’, arútte tkitar ‘wants to 
go on foot’; motte kondt ‘does not bring (lit. come holding)’, tukatte simawanar 
‘does not use up’; óokiku nátte inai ‘has not grown big’. 

(2) The adjective nái ‘is not, there is not’ (or its equivalent arimaséñ) or the 
adjective nardnazt ‘does not become’ (or its equivalent narimasén) or the adjective 
naritdi ‘wants to become’ preceded by the infinitive of an adjectival expression. 
Examples: sámuku nái (sámuku arimasén) ‘is not cold’, arúite ?kitaku nái ‘does 
not want to go on foot’; sámuku nardnai ‘does not get cold’, túyoku naritdi ‘wants 
to grow strong’. 


18 The immediate constituents of this last expression are shown by the following arrange- 
ment: [((esóide) artitte) káette] kuru. 
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(3) The adjective sinai ‘does not do’ (or its equivalents ?íasana?, nasardnat, 
simasén, ttasimasén, nasaimasén) or the adjective sita? ‘wants to do’ (or its equiv- 
alent 2tas?ta?) preceded by the alternative of an inflected expression. Examples: 
lábetari sinat (tdbetart simasén) ‘does not eat and so on’, sámukattari sinai ‘is not 
sometimes cold’; hatarastári sita? ‘wants to work sometimes, wants to work and 
do other things'. 

(4) The adjective nái ‘is not, there is not’ (or its equivalent arimaséñ) pre- 
ceded by the gerund of a copula phrase (83.13). Examples: heita? de nái (heitai 
de arimasén) ‘is not a soldier’, soo de nái ‘is not so’, kore bákar? de náku ‘not only 
this’. 

An ADJECTIVE GROUP, like an adjective phrase, has a nucleus (an adjective or a 
bound form deriving adjectives); but the element preceding the nucleus is not an 
inflected expression in a participial form. There are two types of adjective 
groups: 

(1) The adjective nái ‘is not, there is not’, usually in the infinitive (ndku), 
preceded by a noun.? Instances are limited to a few clichés: eriryo náku ‘without 
reserve’, yoosya ndku ‘without mercy’, kawari ndku ‘without change’, and others. 

(2) The bound form -rasti ‘seems to be or do’ preceded by a noun expression, 
by a relational phrase,” or by a clause with an indicative predicate. The form 
-rastt combines with a preceding single word, or with the last word of a preceding 
phrase, to form a complex adjective. But although the construction by which 
-rasiti is attached to an underlying word is morphologic, the scope of the suffix is 
syntactic, i.e. extends over a whole preceding phrase?! When the adjective 
group ending with -rasti consists of two or more words, its immediate syntactic 
constituents are the whole preceding phrase on the one hand and -rasti on the 
other ($1.5); in such a case, the complex adjective containing -rasti does not 
appear at all among the syntactic constituents of the group or of the sentence.” 


1? Nouns will be defined in $5.1. 

20 Noun expressions will be defined in $5.1 and $5.3-6. The noun expressions used as 
examples in this paragraph are limited to the simplest type: a single noun, with or without 
one modifier preceding. Relational phrases will be defined in 84.3. 

21 The scope of -rasti resembles the scope of the English possessive suffix; cf. Bloomfield, 
Lana. 2.156. In the phrase the King of England's daughter, the immediate constituents are 
the King of England's and daughter; the immediate constituents of the prior expression are 
the King of England and -s: the suffix, though attached to the noun England by a morpho- 
logic construction, has a syntactic scope which includes the whole preceding phrase. (Note 
that the possessive suffix sometimes appears at the end of a phrase whose last word is not a 
noun: the man that went by just now’s daughter; the man I saw’s daughter.) Japanese and 
English are thus alike in that each has one bound form that combines with phrases in a 
syntactic construction. 

22 We treat -rasti in this way because we wish to keep our description of the syntax as 
free as possible from exceptions and special cases. By recognizing that -rasti is unique 
among bound forms in serving as a constituent of syntactic constructions, we escape the 
necessity of describing anomalous combinations—e.g. a noun modifier ($5.2) preceding an 
adjective, as tomodat? no ‘of a friend’ in the expression tomodati no, musumerasíi, or kono 
‘this’ in the expression kono kadorasti ‘seems to be this corner’. 

The semantics of the construction agree with our analysis. An adjective group ending 
with -rastz means ‘seems to be or do z, looks like z, is z-like'; the z is the meaning of the 
whole noun expression or clause preceding -rasti within the adjective group. When some- 
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Examples: musumerasti ‘seems to be a daughter’ (prior constituent musumé 
‘daughter’) ; tomodati no, musumerasti ‘seems to be [my] friend's daughter’ (prior 
constituent tomodati no, musumé ‘a friend's daughter’); watakusi norasíi ‘seems 
to be mine’ (prior constituent watakusi no ‘of me’); taberurasti ‘seems to eat? 
(prior constituent tabéru ‘eats’); takusan, taberurasti ‘seems to eat a lot’ (prior 
constituent takusan, tabéru ‘eats a lot’); tabetarasti ‘seems to have eaten’ (prior 
constituent tdbeta ‘ate’); niviniku ka, tamanégi o, tabetarasti ‘seems to have eaten 
garlic or onions’ (prior constituent niñniku ka, tamanégi o, tdbeta ‘ate garlic or 
onions’); samuirastz ‘seems to be cold’ (prior constituent sam ‘is cold’); samu- 
kattarasíi ‘seems to have been cold’ (prior constituent sdémukatta ‘was cold’). 


3.13. A COPULAR EXPRESSION is the copula or a copula phrase. 

The coPuza is inflected for eight categories, including all the adjectival cate- 
gories except the infinitive. It has two equivalent paradigms with different 
social connotations (§3.3), one with the name form dd and one with the name form 
désu. The copula constitutes a copular expression by itself only in a few clichés: 
dd kara ‘therefore (lit. because it is)’, dé wa ‘well then (lit. as for being)’, dé mo 
‘nevertheless (lit. even being)’. In all other uses the copula is the nucleus of a 
copula phrase. 

A COPULA PHRASE consists of the copula as nucleus preceded without pause by 
one of five different types of elements: 

(1) By a noun or other type of substantive expression (to be defined in $$5, 6). 
Examples: hetitai dd ‘is a soldier’; sóo da ‘is so’; watakusi no, boosi dá ‘is my hat’; 
kádo ni, dru, ano strokute, tiisái uti dá ‘is that small white house (which is) on 
the corner’; nedañ ni, yotté da ‘is dependent on the price’; sefisoo ni, táite da ‘is 
about the war’. 

(2) By a relational phrase (to be defined in $4.3). Examples: watakusi nó 
da ‘is mine’; T'ookyoo kára da ‘is from Tokyo’; Tookyoo kára no da ‘is the one 
from Tokyo’; tomodati no, musumé no da ‘is [my] friend's daughter’s’; barigóhan o, 
tdbete kara ddtta ‘it was after eating dinner’. 

(3) By an indicative inflected expression. The following examples illustrate 
all the common combinations of an indicative form with an indicative, presump- 
tive, or hypothetical copula; tabéru ‘eats’ and sami ‘is cold’ represent all verbs 
and all adjectives respectively. With an indicative copula as nucleus: samiüz 
desu ‘is cold’, sam desita ‘was cold’, sémukatta desu ‘was cold’; with a presump- 


one says of a girl, Tomodati no, musumerasíi, he means not merely that she seems to be a 
daughter, but that she seems to be a friend's daughter; when he says of her, Tamanégt o, 
tabetarasti, he means not merely that she seems to have eaten, but that she seems to have 
eaten onions: the meaning of tomodati no or of tamanégi o is part of the x. However, the 
semanties of the construction are not enough to make the analysis here adopted necessary 
or even particularly desirable. Similar semantic relations obtain in expressions that we 
analyze differently. Thus the expression tamanégi o, tabetái ‘I want to eat onions’ (where 
the suffix -tai attached to the infinitive of the verb tabéru carries the desiderative meaning) 
might be described as having the immediate constituents tamanégi o, tdbe ‘eating onions’ 
and the bound form -taz; but we find it simpler in the long run to say that the phrase tama- 
négi o here is not part of the predicate, but rather a clause attribute preceding the predicate 
tabetdi ‘I want to eat’. 
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tive copula as nucleus: tabéru daroo or tabéru desyoo ‘will probably eat’, sami 
daroo or samúi desyoo ‘will probably be cold’, tábeta daroo or tdbeta desyoo ‘prob- 
ably ate’, sámukatta daroo or sémukatta desyoo ‘probably was cold’, (heita?) dátta 
daroo or (heitai) ddtta desyoo ‘was probably (a soldier)’; with a hypothetical 
copula as nucleus: tabéru nara or tabéru naraba ‘if [someone] eats’, tdbeta nara or 
tdbeta naraba ‘if [someone] ate’, sam nara or samúi naraba ‘if it is cold’. Other 
examples: sdmuku ndru daroo ‘will probably grow cold’, arúite iku daroo ‘will 
probably go on foot’, tyoku naritái daroo ‘probably wants to grow strong’, 
ardite tkitaku nákatta daroo ‘probably did not want to go on foot’. 

(4) By an indicative inflected expression with a clause particle following. 
Examples: tábeta kara da ‘it is because [someone] ate’, tdbete iru kara da ‘it is 
because [someone] is eating’, sámuku nái kara da ‘it is because it is not cold’. 

(5) Rarely, by a presumptive verbal expression. The only common instance 
is ?kóo de (gerund) in the expression ?kóo zya nái ka ‘let’s go’ (lit. ‘shall we not 
gor’). 

In the expository style and in rather formal conversational style (§3.31), 
forms of the copula are often replaced by a combination of dé (the gerund of the 
copula) and the appropriate forms of the verb dru ‘is, there is’ or its equivalent 
(arimásu, gozáru or gozaimdsu, irassyáru or irassyaimdsu). Thus, dá is replaced 
by de dru, dátta by de átta, désu by de arimásu, and soon. An inflected expression 
that ends with a combination of this kind is a VERBALIZED COPULA PHRASE. We 
include such phrases under copular expressions rather than verbal expressions 
($3.11) because their internal structure is precisely the same as that of the ex- 
pressions which they replace. 

Before the particle ka ($3.21, $4.4), the non-past indicative of the copula, dd, 
is replaced by a zero alternant (i.e. drops out); e.g. Heitai ka, siihei ka, siranai 
‘I don’t know whether he is a soldier or a sailor’ (cf. Heitai dátta ka, súihei datta 
ka, stranai ‘I don't know whether he was a soldier or a sailor’, with the past 
indicative of the copula before ka). 


3.2. The predicates of final and of non-final clauses differ in the inflectional 
form of the nucleus or in the selection of the particle following the nucleus, or in 
both respects. 

Predicates of final and non-final clauses have a nucleus in the indicative, the 
presumptive, the imperative, or the hypothetical form. An inflected expression 
whose nucleus is in a participial form (alternative, gerund, or infinitive) is not the 
predicate of a clause, final or non-final, but an element of a different type (a 
pseudo-predicate), to be discussed in $06. 


3.21. A FINAL PREDICATE (the predicate of a final clause) is in the indicative, 
the presumptive, or the imperative form, with or without a following sentence 
particle. Sentences with an indicative final predicate have the class meaning of 
definiteness or certainty; e.g. Tookyoo e, itta ‘He went to Tokyo’. Those with a 
presumptive final predicate have the class meaning of uncertainty, suggestion, 
or supposition; e.g. Tookyoo e, ?koo ‘I gues I'll go to Tokyo’ or *Let/s go to Tokyo’. 

3! In this expression the combination de wa is optionally replaced by zya—a mor- 
phophonemic alternation found also in other contexts. Cf. SCJ I, 88.3 (JAOS 66.109). 
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Those with an imperative final predicate have the class meaning of request or 
command; e.g. Tookyoo e, ike ‘Go to Tokyo’. 

A few imperative verbs alternate optionally with uninflected words of the same 
meaning and syntactic function. Thus, kói ‘come [here]’, the imperative of the 
verb kuru ‘comes’, alternates with oide, serving as an abbreviation of oidenasás, 
the imperative of the honorific verb oidenasdru ‘comes, goes, is’ (§3.31); mt and 
miro ‘look [herel', the imperatives of the verb miru ‘looks, sees’, alternate with 
goran, serving as an abbreviation of gorafinasdi, the imperative of the honorific 
verb gorañnasáru ‘looks, sees’. Words like oide and gorañ serve as final predi- 
cates either alone or as nuclei of longer expressions (e.g. motte oide ‘bring it’, 
equivalent to motte kói). We shall call them VERB SURROGATES. 

The class meaning of sentence particles is a general modulation or coloring of 
the class meanings of the sentences to which they are attached. The denotation 
of a sentence is largely the same with or without a sentence particle; the sentence 
particle adds an indication of the speaker’s attitude or purpose. The most com- 
mon sentence particles are the following: 

Ka, after an indicative or presumptive nucleus, marks a question. Some sen- 
tences ending with ka have, except for this particle, the form of a statement; e.g. 
Otóosan wa, moo, káette imdsu ka ‘Has your father returned already?’ (cf. Otóosañ 
wa, moo, kdette ?masu ‘Your father has already returned’). Other sentences 
ending with ka contain an interrogative word like ddre ‘who?’, náni ‘what?’, 
átu ‘when?’, or the like (§5.1); these do not match any corresponding statement 
without ka: e.g. Dáre ga, to o, tatakimdsita ka ‘Who knocked at the door?. Every 
statement that does not end with a sentence particle can be turned into a ques- 
tion by adding ka; but not every question can be turned into a statement by 
omitting ka.” 

Na, after a non-past indicative verbal nucleus in the plain state (§3.3), marks a 
negative command; e.g. tabéru na ‘don’t eat it’, mátu na ‘don’t wait’, té o, hureru 
na ‘don’t touch it (lit. don’t touch the hand); hands off’. 

Yo, after an indicative or imperative nucleus, marks an emphatic statement or 
command; e.g. Sóo desu yo ‘It 18 so’, Sore o, tabé yo ‘Kat that’. A statement that 
implies a warning or an injunction very often ends with yo; e.g. Añmari, hataraki- 
sugíru to; byooki nt, narimásu yo ‘If you overwork (too much), you'll get sick’. 

Zo, after an indicative nucleus, marks an emphatic statement; e.g. Kono hon 
wa, tathen, tumaránai zo "This book is terribly dull’. The connotation of warning 
sometimes present in yo is absent here. 

The particle née or ne ‘nicht wahr, n’est-ce pas’ has a different syntax from 
other particles that appear at the end of a major sentence: it is added to the 
sentence as a whole, not to the last inflected expression; a line dividing the im- 
mediate constituents of a sentence ending with née or ne is to be drawn just before 
this particle. There are two features which demand this analysis: née or ne 
occurs after sentence particles; and it occurs at the end of some minor sentences 


24 Not all questions end with ka. Some questions are distinguished from statements 
only by rising intonation; e.g. Moo, kité irú ñ da? ‘Has he come already?’. When such a 
question has a presumptive copula phrase as its final predicate, the meaning of the question 
is often rhetorical; e.g. Nakanaka, zyoozú daroo? ‘He’s pretty skilful, isn’t he?’. 
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(88.5). Itis worth noting also that née appears more often than other particles 
in sentences with high-falling intonation. 

In major sentences, née or ne occurs after an indicative or presumptive final 
predicate, and after a predicate ending with ka (see above). After a predicate 
that does not include a sentence particle, née or ne marks a suggestion, a softened 
statement, or a rhetorical question; e.g. Kyóo wa, atúi née ‘It’s hot today, isn't 
it?’ or "Isn't it hot today ", Koko wa, kirei na, tokoro desu née ‘Isn’t this a nice 
place!’, Kanemott desyoo née ‘He must be rich, don’t you think?’. Note also the 
cliché Sóo desu née ‘Hm!’ or ‘Let me see’ (lit. ‘It is so, isn’t it?’). After the 
sentence particle ka, née adds a meaning of deliberation or doubt; e.g. Dóo desyoo 
ka née ‘I wonder how it will be’ (cf. Dóo desyoo ka ‘How will it be?’), Dótira ni, 
siyóo ka née ‘I wonder which one I ought to decide on’ (cf. Dótira ni, stydo ka 
‘Which one shall I decide on?’). In the familiar style of conversation (§3.31), 
the sentence particle ka is very often followed in questions by ne; e.g. Déko ni, 
oite kitá ka ne? ‘Where did you (go and) put it?’, Nihorzin ka ne? (with zero 
alternant of the copula before ka, $3.13) ‘Is he a Japanese?’.”® 


3.22. In a NON-FINAL PREDICATE (the predicate of a non-final clause), the 
nucleus is (a) indicative and followed by a clause particle; (b) much less com- 
monly, presumptive and followed by a clause particle; or (c) hypothetical. A 
non-final clause with an indicative or presumptive predicate has the class mean- 
ing of certainty or uncertainty respectively, modified by the meaning of the 
clause particle. A non-final clause with a hypothetical predicate has the class 
meaning of provision or condition (eventual or temporal); e.g. Titi ga, hdyaku, 
kdette kureba; kiite mimasyóo ‘If my father comes back early, I'll ask him’; Nihon 
no, kotó nara; anó hito wa, náni mo, sirimasén ‘If it’s Japanese matters [that 
you're talking about], he doesn’t know anything’; Sore o, tdbetara; byooki ni, 
náru desyoo ‘If you should eat that, you'd get sick’; Tookyoo e, táitara; defiwa o, 
kakemasu ‘When I get to Tokyo, I'll telephone’. 

The class meaning of clause particles is to relate the clause to the following 
clause in meaning. The most common clause particles are the following: 

Ga ‘but’, after an indicative or presumptive nucleus: anáta to, issyo ni, ikitái 
ga ‘I’d like to go with you but [I can’t)’ ?5 sóo desyoo ga ‘that may be so but [I 
doubt it)’. 

Sz ‘and’, after an indicative or presumptive nucleus; koko wa, natu wa, suzusti 
st ‘the summer here is cool and [the winter is mild]’; kindo wa, inaka no, itéko 
ga, kitá si ‘yesterday my cousin from the country came, and [a lot of other people 
came tool". 

Kara ‘because’, after an indicative nucleus: dme ga, hütte irú kara ‘since it’s 


25 The theoretical combination dá ka ne (where dá is the plain non-past indicative of the 
copula) is usually replaced by one of two equivalent combinations: by ka ne, with dá omitted 
(i.e. replaced by a zero alternant); or by da ne, with ka omitted. The question Nihoñztñ 
ka ne? cited in the text occurs also as Nihoñzíiñ da ne?—In rapid speech, the sequences ka ne 
and da ne are replaced by the conglomerates ka? and da? respectively; thus Nihonzin kai? 
and Nihofizín dai? 

26 [n these examples, square brackets enclose the English equivalent of a possible final 
clause added after the clause particle to complete the sense. 
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raining (lit. rain is falling), [I'll stay in]’; sore o, tdbeta kara ‘(he’s sick] because he 
ate that’. 

Kéredomo ‘although’, after an indicative nucleus: taiheñ, tukdrete ita kéredomo 
‘although I was terribly tired [I went out anyway)’; kono yoohuku wa, atarasti 
keredomo ‘although this suit is new [it’s already wrinkled}. 

Made ‘until’, after an indicative nucleus: Tdroo ga, kdette kúru made ‘[let’s 
wait here] until Taro gets back’; misé ga, kóñbañ, simáru made ‘[I’ve got to stay] 
till the store closes tonight". 

To ‘whenever, when, if’, after a non-past indicative nucleus: sóto ga, samt to 
‘whenever it’s cold outside [I stay in]’; añmari, hatarakisugtru to ‘if you overwork 
(too much) [you'll get sick]’. 


3.3. Stylistically, a predicate is either in the PLAIN STATE or in the POLITE 
STATE. The two states of any inflected expression are synonymous, but differ 
in stylistic and social connotations. A predicate in the polite state has not only 
the denotation of the corresponding plain predicate, but in addition a flavor of 
courtesy lacking in the other.” 


8.31. The use of plain and polite predicates (i.e. of predicates in the plain and 
the polite state) characterizes different styles or vias of discourse. It is enough 
here to distinguish three such levels. 

The plain level is used in two styles of discourse, the INFORMAL and the Ex- 
POSITORY. The informal style is that of conversation among intimate friends 
or among. workmen engaged in a common task; it is also used by anyone in 
addressing a social inferior or a younger member of his own family. The ex- 
pository style is used by public lecturers, teachers in the classroom, radio com- 
mentators, or anyone speaking impersonally to convey information to an 
audience. The two styles differ in several respects—thus, in the proportion of 
major sentences ($2.3), the use of sentence particles (883.21), and the use of 
verbalized copula phrases ($3.13); but they agree in having all predicates in the 
plain state. 

The intermediate level is used in the NORMAL POLITE STYLE of conversation, in 
addressing a stranger, a casual acquaintance, or an older member of one's family. 
On this level, every final predicate is in the polite state. Other inflected expres- 
sions—in non-final clauses and elsewhere in the sentence—are plain or polite 
at the speaker’s option. They may be all plain, or nearly all polite; in a typical 
average style the polite state appears (outside of final predicates) only in non- 
final predicates before a clause particle—chiefly ga ‘but’ and kara ‘because’. 

The highest level is that of the HONORIFIC STYLE, used by persons of low social 
rank in addressing a superior, by women also in addressing an equal, and by 


27 This flavor of courtesy is of course entirely conventional and often largely fictitious. 
The use of polite predicates does not necessarily imply, and is not necessarily understood to 
imply, any genuine respect on the speaker’s part. ‘The difference between plain and polite 
predicates may be compared to the difference between French tu and vous, German du and 
Ste. 

28 Even in very polite speech, adjectives are almost never in the polite state outside a 
final predicate and certain types of non-final predicates. The provisional form of the 
copula (nára, ndraba) has no polite correspondent. 
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anyone in speaking deferentially to a person of high rank or to an equal in certain 
social situations—thus, when acting as host or guest. The honorific style uses a 
great variety of ceremonious circumlocutions and many special terms with con- 
notations of humility and esteem; it resembles the most courteous variety of the 
normal polite style in having nearly all inflected expressions in the polite state. 


3.32. The polite state of a verbal expression contains as its nucleus a com- 
pound verb with -mdsu (-másita, -masyóo, etc.) as the second member; the prior 
member of the compound is the infinitive of the verb which appears as nucleus 
in the corresponding plain expression.” Thus, the plain verbs tabéru ‘eats’ and 
tdbeta ‘ate’ (infinitive tdbe) have the polite correspondents tabemdsu and tabemd- 
sita respectively; similarly kariru ‘borrows’ (inf. kar?) : polite karimdsu, mdtu 
‘waits’ (inf. mát?) : polite matimásu, noru ‘rides’ (inf. nori) : polite norimdsu, 
kúru ‘comes’ (inf. kt) : polite kimdsu. | 

'The plain and polite states of a copular expression differ in the selection of the 
nucleus. A plain expression contains as its nucleus a member of the so-called 
plain paradigm of the copula, with the same form dá ‘is’ ($3.13); a polite expres- 
sion contains as its nucleus a member of the polite paradigm, with the name form 
désu. Each member of the plain paradigm is matched by a member of the 
polite paradigm (thus dá is matched by désu, ddtia by désita, daróo by desyóo, 
etc.), except that the plain provisional néralba] has no polite correspondent. 

All adjectival expressions are in the plain state. Their polite correspondents 
are of several kinds. 

(1) An adjective that 1s not a negative adjective has as its polite correspondent 
a copula phrase with a polite copula as nucleus, preceded by the indicative of the 
adjective.? Thus the polite state of sam? ‘is cold’ is supplied by the phrase 
sam: desu; similarly sémukatta ‘was cold’ : polite sémukatta desu or sam desita, 
samukaróo ‘may or must be cold’ : polite sam: desyoo, etc. One primary ad- 
jective deviates from the pattern here described: nái ‘is non-existent, is not, 
there is not? most commonly has as its polite correspondent the form arimasén 
(see below). 

(2) A negative adjective in the non-past indicative has as its polite correspond- 
ent a compound formation with -maséf as the second member; the prior member 
is the infinitive of the verb which underlies the negative adjective. Thus the 
negative adjective tabénai ‘does not eat’, derived from the verb tabéru ‘eats’ 
(infinitive tdbe), has the polite correspondent tabemaséñ; similarly karinai ‘does 
not borrow’ (from kariru, inf. kari) : polite karimasén, matdnai ‘does not wait’ 
(from mdtu, inf. mát?) : polite matimasén, noranai ‘does not ride’ (from noru, inf. 
nori) : polite norimasén, kónai ‘does not come’ (from kuru, inf. kt) : polite kima- 
sé. Also, as mentioned above, nái ‘is not, there is not’ : polite arimasén, with 
the infinitive of the verb dru ‘there is’ as prior member of the compound. The 
formation with -maséñ is not inflected. Since it has, on the whole, the same 
syntactic functions as a negative adjective, we call it an ADJECTIVE SURROGATE. 

(3) A negative adjective in any form except the non-past indicative has as 


29 For the details of the morphologic structure see SCJ III, §3.5. 
9 What is here said of adjectives applies equally to adjectives constituting adjectival 
expressions alone and to adjectives serving as nuclei of longer expressions. 
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its polite correspondent a copula phrase with a polite copula as nucleus, pre- 
ceded by a formation with -maséf of the kind already described. Thus the 
negative adjective tabénakatia ‘did not eat’ (past indicative of tabénaz) has the 
polite correspondent tabemaséf desita, and the negative adjective tabemdi or 
taberumdi ‘probably will not eat’ (non-past presumptive of tabéna?) has the polite 
correspondent tabemasén desyoo; similarly karindkatta ‘did not borrow’ : polite 
karimasén desita, matdnakatta ‘did not wait? : polite matimasén desita, norand- 
katta ‘did not ride’ : polite norimaséñ desita. Also, ndkatta ‘was not, there was 
not’ : polite arimasén desita. | 


4. CLAUSE ATTRIBUTES 


4.1. Some clauses consist of a predicate alone; in other clauses, the predicate 
is preceded by one or more other words. Any predicate, with a few restrictions,*! 
will occur both as a clause by itself and as the last part of a longer clause. The 
words preceding the predicate in a clause constitute one or more CLAUSE AT- 
TRIBUTES. 

Clause attributes are of three types: ADVERBIAL PHRASES, RELATIONAL PHRASES, 
and QUOTATIONAL PHRASES. The three types differ in their internal structure, as 
shown below ; but as elements in the structure of the clause they are coordinate— 
i.e. play equivalent roles as attributes of the predicate. 

The number of clause attributes preceding a predicate is not limited; it varies 
in different clauses from one to as many as nine or ten. When there are several 
clause attributes preceding the same predicate, they may be all adverbial phrases, 
or all relational phrases, or à combination of adverbial and relational phrases 
in any order; but a clause usually contains no more than two quotational phrases, 
and these commonly follow the other clause attributes. 

The relative order of clause attributes is not determined by their type: an 
adverbial phrase, as such, can precede or follow a relational phrase. But par- 
ticular adverbial and relational phrases have preferred or even compulsory 
positions relative to other clause attributes. The sentence Nfsatu, hón ga, 
arimasu "There are two books’ (lit. “There are books to the extent of two’) con- 
tains an adverbial phrase ntsatu ‘two (when speaking of volumes)’, a relational 
phrase hóñ ga ‘books (as subject)’, and a predicate arimdsu ‘there is, there are’; 
if the two clause attributes are transposed (Hóñ ga, ntsatu, arimasu), the re- 
sulting sentence is completely equivalent to the first. On the other hand, no 
such transposition is possible in the sentence Ntsatu, hón ni, kdite arimasu ‘It is 
written in two books’, though it contains precisely the same types of elements: 
an adverbial phrase nísatu, a relational phrase hon n? ‘in books’, and a predicate 
káite arimasu ‘is written’. 

In describing the internal structure of adverbial and relational phrases, we 


31 A predicate consisting of a copula plus a particle (with no other words preceding the 
nucleus within the predicate) is never preceded by a clause attribute. 

32 The difference is due to the difference between the particles which follow the noun 
hóñin the two sentences. When a noun is followed by the particle ga, o, wa, or mo, a quantity 
noun ($5.1) referring to it may precede or follow as an adverbial phrase. When a noun 
is followed by any other particle, such an adverbial phrase always precedes. 
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shall speak of certain elements as SUBSTANTIVE EXPRESSIONS. There are two 
types of substantive expressions: NOUN EXPRESSIONS and PSEUDO-CLAUSES. 
These terms will be defined in $5 and $6 respectively. Meanwhile, in citing 
adverbial and relational phrases which contain substantive expressions, we shall 
choose the simplest subvariety, a single noun; as we shall see later, most of the 
positions filled by a single noun in these illustrations can be filled also by other 
types of substantive expressions. 


4.2. An ADVERBIAL PHRASE consists of a substantive expression or an adverb. 
Such a phrase has only one constituent; if it contains two or more words, they 
are constituents of a substantive expression, not of the adverbial phrase as such. 

The following nouns illustrate common types of adverbial phrases: kydo 
‘today’, kotos? ‘this year’, (ma ‘now’, stbdraku ‘for a while’, niztkañ ‘for two hours’, 
hutatu ‘two (lit. to the extent of two)’, sukós? ‘a little, a few’, tatheñ ‘terribly, 
very much’, hóoboo ‘here and there’, soo ‘that way, so’, ttu ‘when?’, zkdga ‘how?’. 

An ADVERB is an uninflected word that occurs alone as a pause-group, but 
never stands before the copula. Adverbs are of three kinds: connective adverbs, 
modal adverbs, and interjectional adverbs or interjections. 

A CONNECTIVE ADVERB always begins a clause. The class meaning of most 
connective adverbs is a reference to the preceding sentence (whether uttered by 
the same speaker or by someone else) or to the preceding clause in the same 
sentence; e.g. sosite ‘then, and’, éruvwa?* ‘or’, stkást ‘but’, kéredomo ‘neverthe- 
less’, to ‘so saying’. The word mós: ‘if, supposing’ has a class meaning different 
from that of most other connective adverbs: it appears only in non-final clauses 
with a hypothetical (usually a conditional) predicate, and serves to anticipate or 
emphasize the class meaning of this predicate. 

A MODAL ADVERB does not always begin a clause; if there are several clause 
attributes, a modal adverb may occupy the first, the second, or any other posi- 
tion. The class meaning of most modal adverbs is ‘in such-and-such a way’ or 
‘to such-and-such an extent’ or the like; e.g. nakanaka ‘considerably, quite, 
very’, tyoodo ‘exactly, just’, tydtto ‘a moment, a bit’, motto ‘more (in degree)’, 
moo ‘more (in quantity), any more, already’, mata ‘again’. 

INTERJECTIONS are distinguished from other adverbs on a statistical rather 
than a formal basis: an interjection is an adverb which rarely or never occurs in a 
major sentence. All interjections occur alone as minor sentences; some occur 
in no other way. Examples will be given in §8.3. 


4.3. A RELATIONAL PHRASE has two immediate constituents: an element called 
the relatum, and a following particle. The RELATUM is most commonly a noun 
or other type of substantive expression; but in some relational phrases the rela- 
tum is an adverb, a demonstrative (§5.21), a quotational phrase ($4.4), or an- 
other relational phrase. When the relatum is a phrase, either quotational or 
relational, the total phrase ends with two particles: the one that ends the inner 
phrase constituting the relatum, and the one that follows this relatum. Thus 
the relational phrase tomodat: to sika ‘only with a friend’ contains the relatum 


32a The adverb druiwa is initial in the clause (and is therefore classified as a connective 
adverb) except in discontinuous noun expressions of the type discussed in §5.51 below. 
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tomodati to ‘with a friend’ followed by the particle sika ‘only’; this in turn con- 
tains the relatum tomodati ‘friend’ followed by the particle to ‘with’. When the 
relatum is a relational phrase whose own relatum, in turn, is a still smaller rela- 
tional phrase, the total phrase ends with three particles. Thus the relational 
phrase Tookyoo kára no yori ‘more than the one from Tokyo’ has the relatum 
T'ookyoo kára no ‘the one from Tokyo’ followed by the particle yóri ‘more than’; 
this in turn contains the relatum Tookyoo kára ‘from Tokyo’ followed by the 
particle no ‘of’; and this, finally, contains the relatum Tookyoo "Tokyo! followed 
by the particle kára ‘from’. Successions of more than three particles are rare. 

The particle that ends a relational phrase is a REFERENT PARTICLE. It modi- 
fies or adds to the semantic content of the relatum, and in most cases also indi- 
cates the relation of the relatum to a following element—usually but not always 
the predicate of the clause. The most common referent particles are the 
following: 

Ga ‘emphatic subject’. After a noun: Heitai ga, kureta ‘The soldier gave 
it to me’ (when the emphasis is on who gave it, not on what the soldier did); 
Gyuuntku ga, sukt da ‘I like beef’, more lit. ‘Beef is pleasing! (when the em- 
phasis is on what is pleasing, not on how I feel about beef); Eigo ga, yoméru 
‘I can read English’, more lit. “English is readable’ (when the emphasis is on 
what I can read, not on whether English is readable or not). 

O ‘emphatic object’. After a noun: Herta: o, mita ‘I saw a soldier’ (when 
the emphasis is on what it was that I saw); Gyuuniku o, tdbeta ‘I ate [some] beef’; 
Toket o, nusumdreta ‘My watch was stolen’ or ‘I had my watch stolen’, more lit. 
"TU suffered through having [my] watch stolen’. 

De ‘by means of; in, on, at. After a noun: Té de, sita ‘I did it by hand’; Kisyd 
de, ktta ‘I came by train’; Koobá de, hataraite iru ‘I work at the factory’. 

E ‘to (of motion)’. After a noun: Tookyoo e, itta ‘I went to Tokyo’; Séto e, 
déta ‘I went outside’; Dóko e, ittá ka ‘Where did he go?’. 

Kára ‘from; after (of place or time)’. After a noun: Sitamat: kára, kdetta 
‘I returned from downtown’; Sore kara, déta ‘After that I left’; Kyónen kara, 
byooki da ‘I’ve been sick since last year’. 

M áde ‘as far as, up to, until (of place or time)’. After a noun: G?rikoo máde, 
arüite itta ‘I walked as far as the bank’; Doydobi made, isogasti ‘I’m busy till 
Saturday’; Ima mdde, kirai dátta ‘Up to now I’ve disliked it’. 

Ni ‘in, on, at (of place or time); to; into’, and a great variety of other meanings. 
After a noun: Inaka ni, súñde tru ‘I live in the country’; N2tiyóobi ni, sañposita 
T took a walk on Sunday’; Tookyoo ni, itta ‘I went to Tokyo’; Náka ni, ?reta 
‘I put it (into the) inside’; Kodomo ni, yatta ‘I gave it to a child’; Ka?mono nz, 
ikoo "TH go (for the purpose of) shopping’; Tomodati ni, átta ‘I met a friend’; 
Zyunsa ni, kiita ‘I asked a policeman’; Byooki ni, nátta ‘I got sick’; Titi ni, nite 

33 Relational phrases may be symbolized as follows. In the simplest type, a relatum— 
say a noun n—is followed by a particle p. When the relatum is itself a relational phrase, 
we have (n p) p. When the relatum is a relational phrase whose own relatum is a still 
smaller relational phrase, we have [(n p) p] p. Note that in each case the immediate con- 
stituents are the final particle on the one hand and everything that precedes it on the other. 


34The grammatical subject of a Japanese predicate is the word or the expression most 
intimately connected with it. It is often but not always the ‘actor’. 
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iru ‘I look like my father’; Ténki ni, yoru ‘It depends on the weather’. After 
an adverb: Issyookéfimet ni, hataraita ‘I worked with all my might’. After a 
demonstrative: Sorina ni, berikyoosuru to; atamá ga, ttaku ndru yo ‘If you study 
like that you’ll get a headache’. 

To ‘with’. After a noun: Tomodati to, handsita ‘I talked with a friend’; Eikoku 
to, tatakdtta ‘We fought with [i.e. on the side of] England’; Nippon to, tatakátta 
‘We fought with [i.e. against] Japan’. 

Daké ‘only’. After a noun: Ani dake, iru ‘Only my (older) brother is [here]; 
Kusuri daké, utte tru "They sell only drugs’; Siñbuñ daké, kaoo ‘I'll only buy a 
newspaper’. After a relational phrase: Tookyoo e daké, itta ‘I went only to 
Tokyo |i.e. nowhere else}; Suzukisañ to daké, hanasdnakatta ‘I didn’t talk with 
Mr. Suzuki only’ or ‘Mr. Suzuki was the only one I didn't talk with’; Nétiyóob? ni 
daké, sanposuru ‘I take walks on Sunday only’. 

Sika ‘only, nothing but’. After a noun: Ani sika, inai ‘Only my (older) 
brother is [here]’;25 Kusuri sika, utte inai ‘They sell only (nothing but) drugs’; 
Ztppun sika, kakaránai ‘It takes only (no more than) ten minutes’. After a 
relational phrase: Tomodati to sika, hanasdnakatta ‘I talked only with a friend’; 
Nihongo de sika, hanasánai “They speak nothing but Japanese’; Nitiyóobi ni 
sika, sariposinai ‘I take walks on Sunday only’. 

Békari ‘just, nothing but’. After à noun: Biru bákari, nóñde iru ‘He drinks 
just (i.e. nothing but) beer’; Syokkoo békari da “They are just (i.e all) mechanics’. 

Yóri ‘more than’. After a noun: Kore yor, yasúi ‘It’s cheaper than this’, 
lit. It is cheap more than this’; Eigo yori, muzukasi ‘It’s more difficult than 
English’; K?nóo yori, samü? ‘It’s colder than yesterday’. After a relational 
phrase: Watakusi nó yori, tiisái ‘It’s smaller than mine’; Tookyoo kára yori, tooi 
‘It’s farther than from Tokyo’; T'ookyoo kára no yori, osoi ‘It’s slower than the 
one from Tokyo’. 

Hodo ‘to the extent of, as much as’. After a noun: Kore hodo, ydsuku nái 
‘It’s not as cheap as this’, lit. ‘It is not cheap, to the extent of (or: as much as) 
this’; E?go hodo, muzukasiku nái ‘It’s not as difficult as English’; Kindo hodo, 
sdmuku nái ‘It’s not as cold as yesterday’. After a relational phrase: Anáta 
no hodo, óokiku nái ‘It’s not as big as yours’; Tookyoo kára hodo, tooku nái ‘It’s 
not as far as from Tokyo’; Tookyoo kára no hodo, osoku nái ‘It’s not as slow as the 
one from Tokyo’. 

Ka ‘indefinite’. After a noun:* ftu ka, kónai ka "Won't you come some time?’; 
N dnt ka, motte iru *He's got something’; Dáre ka, iru “Somebody is [here]’. After 
a relational phrase: Dóo ni ka, site kure ‘Do it in some way’. 

Nddo ‘and the like, etcetera’. After a noun (usually followed by another 
particle): H on nádo ga, sukt da ʻI like books and such’; Turi nádo o, sita ‘I fished 
and so on’, lit. ‘did fishing and so on’; Kitte nddo wa, utte inai ‘They don't sell 
stamps and things of that sort’. After a relational phrase: Yamd e nddo, ikitat 
‘I want to go to the mountains or some such place’. 


3$ Note that the predicate in this sentence is the negative adjective inai. In the syn- 
onymous sentence cited above (Ani dake, iru), the predicate is the underlying verb. A 
relational phrase with daké followed by an affirmative predicate is equivalent to a rela- 
tional phrase with sika followed by a negative predicate. 

86 The noun before ka is always an interrogative, defined in $5.1. 
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No ‘of’. After a noun: Watakusi no, hón da ‘It’s my book’; Beikoku no, heitai 
da ‘He’s an American soldier’; Tomodatt no, boosi da ‘It’s my friend's hat. After 
a relational phrase: Tookyoo kára no, kisyá da ‘It’s the train (of) from Tokyo’; 
Kooen é no, básu da ‘It’s the bus (of) to the park’. 

Wa ‘topic’.” After a noun: Heitai wa, kureta ‘The soldier gave it to me’ 
(when the emphasis is on what the soldier did) ; Gywuniku wa, suki da ‘I like beef? 
(when the emphasis is on how I feel about beef); Eigo wa, yoméru ‘I can read 
English’ (when the emphasis is on the fact that I can read it). After an adverb: 
maid wa ‘again, or again’. After a relational phrase: Koko nt wa, nái "There 
isn't any here’; Kisyd de wa, ikandkatta ‘I didn't go by train’; Suzukisañ daké 
to wa, hanasdnakatta ‘Mr. Suzuki was the only one I didn’t talk with’. After a 
quotational phrase: Niztppur mo, kakdru to wa, omowánai ‘I don’t think it’ll 
take as much as twenty minutes’; Byooki dd to wa, sirandkatta ‘I didn’t know he 
was sick’; Kuru to wa, vwanákatta ‘He didn’t say he'd come’. 

Mo ‘also; even’. After a noun: Tomodati mo, ktta ‘My friend came too’; 
Ztppun mo, kakarána? ‘It doesn’t take even ten minutes’; Zippun mo, kakdtta 
‘It took all of ten minutes’. After a relational phrase: Koko ni mo, dru ‘There’s 
one here too’; Kisyd de mo, ikeru ‘You can go by train too’; Kooen é mo, iku 
‘It goes to the park also’. After a quotational phrase: Isóide ikéba, ma ni, du ka 
mo, sirenai ‘If we hurry, maybe we'll be on time’, lit. ‘If we go hurrying, it can- 
not be known even whether we shall meet the interval’; Kono tegami wa, tomo- 
dati kara ká mo, sirenat “This letter may be from my friend’ (with zero alternant 
of dd before ka). 


4.4. A QUOTATIONAL PHRASE has two immediate constituents: an element 
called the quotation, and a following particle. The QuoraTION is a sentence or 
any other element: part of a sentence, a series of two or more sentences, a word, 
a series of words, or even part of a word or a nonsense expression.® 

The particle that ends a quotational phrase is a QUOTATIVE PARTICLE. There 
are only two such particles: to, which follows any kind of quotation; and ka, 
which follows only a quotation in the form of a sentence. 

Examples of to: after a sentence: Watakusi wa, tomodati ni, mátti o, kure to, 
itta ‘I said to my friend, “Give me a match”’’ or ‘I asked my friend to give me a 
match’; Ame ga, hütte iru to, omóu ‘I think it’s raining’; Ame ga, hütte iru ka 
to, kiita ‘I asked, “Is it raining?" ' or ‘I asked if it was raining’. After a word: 
Sayondra to itta ‘He said goodbye’; Tanaka to yuu ‘He’s called Tanaka’; Wa to 
vwanákatta ‘I didn't say wa’. 

Examples of ka: Dóko ni, súñde iru ka, kiita ‘I asked [him] where he lived’; 


37 The relatum in a relational phrase with wa is unemphatic, in the sense that it does not 
constitute the novel or important part of a statement. Compare Heitat wa, kureta with 
Heitai ga, kureta above (both sentences translated ‘The soldier gave it to me’): the former 
might be an answer to the question Heitai wa, náni o, sitá ka ‘What did the soldier do?’; 
the latter might be an answer to the question Dáre ga, agetá ka ‘Who gave it to you?’ 

38 Hypostatized elements in Japanese are regularly treated as prior constituents of quo- 
tational phrases. On hypostasis see Bloomfield, Language 148. 

39 Note that we regard this word as different from the connective adverb to ‘so saying’ 
(§4.2), the referent particle to ‘with’ (§4.3), and the clause particle to ‘whenever’ (§3.22). 
There is also a conjunctive particle to ‘and’ (§5.41). Cf. §1.6, No. 3, and fn. 15. 
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Aite irú ka, simátte iru ka, siranai ‘I don’t know whether it’s open or closed’; 
Ano ryoortya no, tabemóno wa; 01911 ka, dóo ka, obóete ina??? ‘I don’t recall whether 
the food at that restaurant is good or not (lit. or how it is)’. 


5. Noun EXPRESSIONS 


5.1. Substantive expressions ($4.1) are of two kinds: noun expressions and 
pseudo-clauses. A NOUN EXPRESSION is an endocentric phrase whose head is a 
single noun (§5.1), two or more nouns in apposition ($5.3), a series of two or more 
conjunct nouns joined by a conjunctive particle ($5.4, $5.5), or a compound 
numerical expression ($5.6). In its simplest form, a noun expression contains a 
single noun as head, with or without one or more modifiers preceding. (On 
modifiers see §5.2.) 

A NOUN is an uninflected word that occurs before the copula (§3.13); most 
nouns, but not all, occur also as pause-groups alone. In meaning, Japanese 
nouns correspond not only to English nouns but also to many English words of 
other classes. Seven subdivisions of Japanese nouns are distinguished by syn- 
tactic criteria; these are listed here, with examples of each. 

Pronouns, occurring before the referent particle wa, never preceded by a 
modifier: kore ‘this one, this thing, this’, sore ‘that one (near-by)’, are ‘that one 
(farther off)’, koo ‘this way, thus’, soo and aa ‘that way, so’. 

INTERROGATIVES, occurring before the referent particle ka, never before wa 
and never preceded by a modifier: dáre or dónata ‘who?’, dóre ‘which one (of 
several) 07. dóko ‘what place?’, dótira or dótt? ‘which direction?’ or ‘which one (of 
two)?, dóo ‘what way?, how 7". tkdga 'how?, tkura ‘Show much?’, tkutu 
‘how many?’, ttu ‘when?’, náni or nán ‘what?’, ndze ‘why?’. Interrogatives 
begin with d-, 2-, or n-; all but zkdga have an accent on the first syllable. 

LimiTED Nouns, always preceded by a modifier: hóo ‘direction, side, alterna- 
tive’, sóo ‘hearsay’, yoo ‘appearance, likeness, manner’, no or ñA ‘one; fact, act’, 
dake ‘extent, limit’, hodo ‘extent, degree’, yori ‘comparison’ (in effect, ‘more 
than’), bákari ‘just’. The last four of these are homonymous, aside from their 
accent, with referent particles of related meaning ($4.3). 

QUALITY NOUNS, followed in clausal modifiers by the alternant na of the copula 
regardless of the following word (85.23): stzuka ‘quiet’, béñri ‘convenient’, hüben 
‘inconvenient’, iret ‘pretty, neat, clean’, sukt ‘pleasing’, kirai ‘displeasing’, 
tyá ‘hateful’, seture: ‘rude’, gérk? ‘healthy, high-spirited’, zrozro ‘various’, tathén 
‘grave, terrible, terribly, very much’, yóo ‘appearance, likeness, manner’, dekisóo 
‘looking as if it were possible’, kanasisoo ‘sad-looking’. Note that yóo is listed 
both here and under limited nouns. Intersection between these two classes 
presents no formal difficulties, since the criteria by which we establish them are 
independent. 

QUANTITY NOUNS, occurring before the referent particles ga and o only in a few 
rare cases, combining to form discontinuous adverbial phrases in the manner to 


4 This sentence and the preceding each contain two quotational phrases. In the second 
sentence, the phrase dóo ka contains the zero alternant of the copula dá; cf. $3.18 end, and 
fn. 25. 
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be described in $5.43: three subclasses according to morphologic structure. Nu- 
merals: tt ‘1’, nt ‘2’, san ‘3’, zyúu ‘10’; hitótu ‘1’, hutatu ‘2’, mittu ‘3’, tóo ‘10.4 
Numbers: ztiztkan ‘1 hour’, n£hun ‘2 minutes’, sanen ‘3 yen’; issatú ‘1 (when speak- 
ing of volumes)’, nilon ‘2 (of cylindrical objects)’, sárimai ‘3 (of thin flat ob- 
jects)’; hitóban ‘1 night’, hutáhako ‘2 boxfuls’, mftukz ‘3 months’; hitóri ‘1 person’, 
hutart ‘2 persons’, mikka ‘3 days, the 3d day’. Indefinite quantity nouns: 
takusan ‘many, much’, oozei ‘many (of persons)’, sukósi ‘a few, a little’, amar? or 
amari ‘too much’. 

PARTICIPIAL NOUNS, occurring rarely as heads in noun expressions, commonly 
as heads in pseudo-clauses (see §6.21): arukindgara ‘while walking’, tukistdai 
‘as soon as [someone] arrives’. 

Other nouns, not subject to any of the restrictions pR above: heztar 
‘soldier’, tatémono ‘building’, ndka ‘inside’, aida ‘interval’, kyóo ‘today’, (ma 
‘now’, watakusi ‘I, me’, andta ‘you’, watakustiati ‘we, us’, anatagdta ‘you (pl.)’, 
koko ‘this place, here’.” 


5.2. A MODIFIER is an element preceding a noun and forming with it an endo- 
centric phrase with the noun as head; such a phrase fills the same syntactic 
positions as the noun alone. The class meaning of modifiers is limitation (iden- 
tification, particularization, or description) of the rheaning of the following - 
noun. Modifers are of three types: DEMONSTRATIVES, PHRASAL MODIFIERS, and 
CLAUSAL MODIFIERS. If a noun is preceded by two or more modifiers, not more 
than one will be a demonstrative, and usually not more than two will be phrasal 
modifiers. 


5.21. A DEMONSTRATIVE is a word that never ends a pause-group and never 
occurs before the copula. The class meaning of demonstratives corresponds 
to that of English demonstrative and indefinite adjectives like ‘this’, ‘that’, 
‘every’, and so on. 

Some demonstratives have only the one function of serving as modifier to a 
following noun; e.g. kono ‘this’, sono ‘that (near-by), ano ‘that (far off)’, dóno 
‘which?’, onazt ‘the same’, kdku ‘every, each’, dru ‘a certain'.* 

Other demonstratives have besides this function also the function of serving 
as relatum in a relational phrase with the referent particle nz. These are konna 


41 The difference in use between the series 7ti—zytiu and hitótu—tóo is one of the details 
which fall outside the scope of this paper. 

42 This classification of nouns into syntactic subdivisions is independent of the mor- 
phologic classification into such groups as complex and compound. Only participial nouns 
are characterized as a class by a particular morphologic structure (see §6.21). The deriva- 
tion of nouns will be treated in a later article. 

If it should seem strange to apply the term ‘noun’ to such words as yori ‘more than’, 
iroiro ‘various’, dekis6o ‘looking as if it were possible’, and arukindgara ‘while walking’, 
our justification is that these words fit the definition of nouns that we have adopted. Gram- 
matical terms must be defined anew for every language; and the choice of particular terms 
(for instance ‘noun’) is at best a matter of convenience. 

43 The last three words are homonymous with three words belonging to other word 
classes: the noun onazi ‘the same’, and the verbs kdku ‘writes’ and dru ‘is, thereis’. Inthe 
expression onazi desu ‘it is the same’, onazi is a noun; in the nearly synonymous expression 
onazi koté desu ‘it is the same thing’, onaz? is a demonstrative. 
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‘this kind of, such a’, soñna and ana ‘that kind of, such a’, and dóñna ‘what 
kind of?’ (kofina ni ‘in this way, like this, thus’, sovina n? and afina ni ‘in that way, 
like that, so’, dóñna ni ‘in what way?, like what?, how?’). 

A noun expression consisting of a noun preceded by the demonstrative dóno 
‘which?’ or dóñna ‘what kind of?’ has the same syntactic functions as an inter- 
rogative (§5.1). 

In a sequence of two or more modifiers, a demonstrative may occupy any 
position. It usually stands first, unless one of the other modifiers contains a 
noun to which the demonstrative might be mistakenly referred. Thus ano 
takdi, tatémono ‘that tall building’, ano Eikoku no, heitai ‘that English soldier’ 
(since ano here would scarcely be referred to Eikoku ‘England’), but tomodati no, 
ano hón ‘that book of [my] friend's, kádo ni, tdtte iru, ano heita? ‘that soldier 
standing on the corner’; cf. ano tomadati no, hóñ ‘that friend's book’, ano kádo 
ni, tdtte iru, heitai ‘the soldier standing on that corner’. 


5.22. A PHRASAL MODIFIER is a relational phrase with the referent particle 
no ‘of’; the relatum in such a phrase is a substantive expression or a relational 
phrase with a different particle (never an adverb, a demonstrative, or a quota- 
tional phrase). The meaning of the particle no is to subordinate this relatum 
to the following noun, so that the meaning of the noun is in some way limited by 
that of the relatum. Examples: watakusi no, tomodati ‘my friend (lit. friend of 
me)’; tomodati no, hon ‘a friend's book’; koko no, kikoo ‘the climate here (lit. of 
this place)’; heya no, ndka ‘inside (of) the room’; kt no, sita ‘under the tree (lit. 
the underneath of the tree)’; kf no, teeburu ‘a wooden table (lit. a table of wood)’; 
Eikoku no, heitai ‘an English soldier (lit. a soldier of England)’; E?go no, hon 
‘an English book (lit. a book of the English language)’; Yokohama no, kooen ‘the 
park in (lit. of) Yokohama’; k?sóku no, hitótu ‘one of the regulations’; gakkoo no, 
tatémono ‘school building’. 

When a noun is preceded by two relational phrases, each with the referent 
particle no, the two phrases are sometimes independent modifiers of the same 
noun, sometimes one single modifier. In the expression watakus? no, Eikoku no, 
tomodati ‘my friend in (lit. of) England’, the noun tomodat? ‘friend’ is preceded by 
two independent phrasal modifiers: watakus? no ‘of me’ and Eikoku no ‘of Eng- 
land’. In the expression Eikoku no, tomodati no, hóñ ‘an English friend's book’, 
the noun hon ‘book’ is preceded by only one phrasal modifier: Eikoku no, tomo- 
dati no ‘of the friend in England’; this modifier contains a noun tomodatt which 
is preceded by a phrasal modifier of its own (Eikoku no). Occasionally an ex- 
pression of this type is ambiguous; thus Eikoku no, heitai no, guñpuku may mean 
‘the uniform of an English soldier’ (gunpuku ‘uniform’ preceded by a single modi- 
fier) or ‘the British uniform for soldiers [as opposed to sailors]’ (guripuku preceded 
by two independent modifiers). 


5.23. A CLAUSAL MODIFIER is an inflected expression in the indicative (non- 
past or past), with or without one or more clause attributes preceding. It has 
thus the same internal structure as one type of final clause, and hence one type 
of major sentence. The meaning of the sequence x n (where x is a clausal modi- 
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fier and n is a noun) is ‘an n described or otherwise limited by the statement 
contained in 2’. 

The inflected expression that constitutes or ends a clausal modifier is the 
PREDICATE of the modifier. It may be verbal, adjectival, or copular. In the 
normal polite style of conversation (§3.31) it is usually in the plain state. 

In the following examples, each gloss is followed in parentheses by the literal 
meaning of the clausal modifier when used as an independent sentence: míta, 
heitat ‘the soldier who saw it [or me, ete." or ‘the soldier whom I saw’ (‘Someone 
saw’); kázt o, máta, hettar ‘the soldier who saw the fire’ (‘He saw the fire’); wata- 
kusi ga, máta, heitai ‘the soldier whom I saw’ (‘I saw’); kddo ni, tátte iru, heitat 
‘the soldier standing on the corner’ (‘He is standing on the corner’); kooeñ e, 
iku, bdsu ‘the bus that goes to the park’ (‘It goes to the park’); kinoo, inaka kára, 
kisyd de, kita, itóko ‘|my]| cousin, who came from the country yesterday by train’ 
(‘He came from the country yesterday by train’); takái, tatémono ‘a tall building’ 
(‘It is tall’); strokute, takdz, tatémono ‘a tall white building’ (‘It is white and tall’); 
séñ, kyüuhyaku, zyunen n1; atarásikatta, dénsya ‘a streetcar that was new in 1910? 
(‘It was new in 1910’); móto, strokatta, boosi ‘a hat that used to be white’ (‘It was 
formerly white’); sevisoo no, aida, heita? ddtta, otootó ‘my younger brother, who 
was a soldier during the war’ (‘He was a soldier during the war’); syokkoo to site, 
koobá de, hataraite; sono áto de, kyúuzi dattari, dénsya no, unténsyu daltari sita, 
tosiyéri ‘an old man who worked in a factory as a mechanic and afterwards was 
by turns a waiter and a streetcar motorman’ (‘He worked in a factory in the 
capacity of mechanic and after that was alternately a waiter and the driver of a 
streetcar’).“ 

Though identical in its internal structure with one type of final clause, a clausal 
modifier differs from a final clause in intonation, in the selection of certain referent 
particles, and in the selection of certain alternants in a predicate whose nucleus 
is the copula. 

A final clause ends with falling, rising, or high-falling intonation; it is always 
followed by a pause (§1.1, $2.1). A clausal modifier ends with level intonation 
and is followed by a facultative pause. 

The referent particles wa and ga that appear in an independent clause (§4.3) 
are replaced in a clausal modifier by no; wa is always so replaced, ga optionally. 
Examples: Watakusi wa, koobá de, hataraite iru ‘I work in a factory’ : watakusi no, 
hataraite iru, koobá ‘the factory where I work’; G?nkoo wa, simarána? ‘The bank 
doesn’t close’ : giñkoo no, simardnai, uti ni ‘before the bank closes’, lit. ‘in the 
interval [while] the bank does not close’; Dén sud ga, tomaru “The streetcar stops’ 
: déñsya no, tomaru, tokoro or dénsya ga, tomaru, tokoro ‘the place where the street- 
car stops’; Ano gakkoo ni wa, tomodati ga, itta ‘[My] friend went to that school’ : 
tomodati no, itta, gakkoo or tomodati ga, itta, gakkoo ‘the school that [my] friend 
went to’. But the particle no in a predicational modifier does not always corre- 
spond to either wa or ga in an independent clause; often it corresponds to no 
meaning ‘of’ ($5.22), as in heya no, náka ni, dru, kdgu ‘the furniture in (lit. which 
is in the inside of) the room’. Where there is an instance of no meaning ‘of’ ina 


44 As these examples show, a clausal modifier often corresponds to an English relative 
clause, either restrictive or non-restrictive. 
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clausal modifier, the particle ga is usually not replaced by no; e.g. watakusi 
no, tomodatz ga, itta, gakkoo ‘the school that my friend went to’. 

When the predicate of a clausal modifier is a copula phrase with the non-past 
indicative of the copula as its nucleus, this word appears sometimes as da (the 
form which appears also in the predicate of a final clause), sometimes as na, and 
sometimes as no. The selection of the alternants is determined by the surround- 
ing words. (1) Before the noun sóo ‘hearsay’ (in the expression sóo da or sóo 
desu ‘they say, I hear, etc.’) the alternant is da; e.g. Byooki da, sóo desu ‘They 
say he's sick’, T'aihen, kret da, sóo desu ‘I hear she's extremely pretty’. (2) 
Before the noun no ‘one; act, fact, etc.’ the alternant is na; e.g. Hetitai ná no 
desu ‘He’s a soldier’, lit. ‘He is the one who is a soldier’; kekkonsuru hi na no de 
‘since it’s [my] wedding day’. (8) After a quality noun (§5.1) the alternant is 
na, regardless of the following word (but da before sóo ‘hearsay’); e.g. iret na, 
musumé ‘a pretty girl’, i.e. a girl described by the statement Kire da ‘She is 
pretty’; sizuka na, tokoro ‘a quiet place’. (4) Elsewhere the alternant is no; 
e.g. tomodati no, Tároo ‘my friend Taro’, i.e. a person named Taro described by 
the statement Tomodati da ‘He is a friend’; zsya no, ozi ‘my uncle, who is a doctor’; 
ozi no, isya ‘the doctor, who is my uncle’. 


5.31. In some noun expressions, the head consists of two or more nouns 
joined without pause. Such nouns are said to be IN APPOSITION. 

Nouns in apposition are most often personal names (a family name followed by 
a given name) or combinations of name and title; e.g. Suzuki Tdroo “Taro Su- 
zuki’, Kimura Masaosañ ‘Mr. Masao Kimura’, Tanaka tdisa ‘Colonel Tanaka’, 
Yamamoto Saburoo tdisyoo ‘General S. Yamamoto’. In such combinations 
only the first noun is ever preceded by a modifier; e.g. tomodat? no, Suzuki Tdroo 
‘my friend Taro Suzuki’, Nippon no, rikügun no, Tanaka tdisa ‘Colonel Tanaka 
of the Japanese Army’. 

Less common are expressions like wareware Nihonzin ‘we Japanese’, anatagáta 
Beikókuzin ‘you Americans’. In such combinations the second noun is some- 
times preceded by a single modifier; e.g. wareware wakdi Nihonzin ‘we young 
Japanese’. 

The combination sono mono (lit. ‘that thing’), added without pause to a noun, 
has the meaning ‘itself’; e.g. tatémono sono mono ‘the building itself (as distinct, 
say, from the grounds or the interior furnishings)’, s?goto sono mono ‘the work 
itself’. The first noun in such a sequence is often preceded by one or more 
modifiers; e.g. watakusi no, hurt, kurót, yoohuku sono monó ‘my old black suit 
itself’. 


5.32. A special case of nouns in apposition, limited to a few instances and 
occurring chiefly in narrative style and in emotional discourse, is the REPEATED 


45 Since no, the alternant of the copula, is homonymous with the referent particle no 
‘of’, some expressions are ambiguous. Isya no, ozi means ‘my uncle, who is a doctor’ if 
no is the copula, but ‘the doctor’s uncle’ if no is the particle. Since the head of each expres- 
sion is the noun oz? ‘uncle’, there is no way of distinguishing them except by meaning. To 
analyze a sequence A no B (where A and B are nouns), we apply the following semantic 
test: if the statement A da ‘someone or something is A’ provides a description of B, then no 
is the copula; if not, it is the particle. 
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NOoUN—1.e. the same noun spoken twice, without intervening pause. Examples 
are mukasi mukasz ‘long long ago’ (in narrative; cf. mukasi ‘ancient times; dec- 
ade’), tathen tathen ‘very very much; terribly; terrible’ (cf. taiheñ ‘grave, terrible, 
terribly, very much’). 


5 .41. In some noun expressions, the head consists of a series of two or more 
nouns, each noun with or without one or more modifiers preceding, and each 
noun, or each except the last, followed by a CONJUNCTIVE PARTICLE. Such 
nouns are said to be coNJUNCT. An element that follows the series—a referent 
particle, the copula, or the predicate of the clause—applies equally and in the 
same way to each noun in the series. Thus, in the sentence Sore wa, nikúyasañ 
to, pányasan to, yaoyasan kára, kita ‘I heard that from the butcher, the baker, and 
the grocer’, the referent particle kdra ‘from’ applies equally and in the same way 
to the three conjunct nouns nikúyasañ ‘butcher’, pányasan ‘baker’, and yaoyasan 
‘grocer’ (the conjunctive particle here is to ‘and’). In meaning, this sentence is 
equivalent to the three statements Sore wa, nikúyasañ kara, kiita ʻI heard that 
from the butcher’, Sore wa, pányasan kara, kiita ‘I heard that from the baker’, 
and Sore wa, yaoyasan kára, kiita ‘I heard that from the grocer’, taken together. 

There are four conjunctive particles: to ‘and’, used when the enumerated 
series is complete; ya ‘and’, used when the enumerated series is not complete; 
ni ‘and’, equivalent in meaning to to but much less common; and ka ‘or’. Only 
one of these particles appears in any one noun expression. Examples: Súthei to, 
heitai ga, hanásite ita ‘A sailor and a soldier were talking’; Késa no, sinbun to; 
ano tukue no, ue ni, dru, hon to; sirót, biñseñ to o; motte kite kudasai ‘Please bring 
me this morning’s newspaper, and the books that are on (top of) that desk, and 
some white stationery’; Watakusi no, itibañ, suki na, zíki wa, hdru to, áki da 
‘My favorite seasons are spring and fall’; Bezkoku no, kusuriya dé wa; hon ya, 
zasst o, utte tru ‘In American drugstores they sell books and magazines [and 
other things)’; Otootó ya, imooté wa; koko no, gakkoo e, itte iru ‘My younger 
brother and sister [among others] go to a local school’; Tuki ni, murakumo; hand 
ni, kaze "The moon—and clustered clouds; blossoms—and the wind’; Dénsya 
ka, básu ni, noroo ‘Let’s take a streetcar or a bus’; Kisyd de, hutuka ka, mikka, 
kakáru daroo ‘By train it will probably take two or three days’. 


46 This 1s the meaning of the sentence if £o is the conjunctive particle ‘and’. If to is the 
referent particle ‘with’, the sentence means ‘A soldier was talking with a sailor’. This 
ambiguity is resolved most directly by a semantic criterion: to is a conjunctive particle only 
if the sentence is equivalent in meaning to the two statements She: ga, hanásite ita ‘A 
sailor was talking’ and Heitaz ga, handsite ita‘ A soldier was talking’, taken together. That 
is, if A and B are nouns, and p is a conjunctive particle, and x is the element that follows 
the series (a referent particle, the copula, or the predicate of the clause), then the sequence 
ApBpzorA p B zis equivalent to the two sequences A x and B x taken together, or to 
either A x or B x taken separately. For this semantic criterion it might be possible to 
substitute a rather complicated distributional criterion based on the selection of the nouns 
before and after the particle in question. It is not possible to base the identification of 
conjunct nouns simply on the selection of the conjunctive particle, since three of these (to, 
ni, and ka) are homonymous with referent particles. 

47 An epigram expressive of the impermanence of perfection, quoted from H. G. Hender- 
son, Handbook of Japanese grammar 202 (Boston etc., 1943). On the sentence type see 
§8.1, fn. 51. 
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5.42. Many sentences contain a series of two or more nouns with no particle 
between them, but with each noun, or each except the last, followed by a pause; 
the last noun is followed by a referent particle, the copula, or the predicate of the 
clause. In some sequences of this kind, each noun before the last constitutes an 
adverbial phrase (84.2); e.g. Kinoo, tathen, dme ga, hútta ‘It rained very hard 
yesterday’, lit. ‘Yesterday terribly rain fell’. But in other sequences, the ele- 
ment that follows the last noun applies equally and in the same way to each noun 
in the series—that is, the nouns are conjunct; e.g. Hon, zasst, sunburn o, katta ‘I 
bought a book and a magazine and a newspaper’, equivalent to the three state- 
ments Hóñ o, katta ‘I bought a book’, Zass? o, katta ‘I bought a magazine’, and 
Sinbun o, katta ‘I bought a newspaper’, taken together. 

To cover sequences of this type, we posit a fifth conjunctive particle, pho- 
nemically zero, with the same syntactic functions as the four already mentioned. 
The sentence just cited might be written Hon 0, zass? 0, sinbun o, katta, with 0 
(zero particle) syntactically equivalent to the particle to ‘and’. Other examples: 
Kono heñ nt wa, yamá 0, kawd 0, mizutimz ga, 001 ‘In this region are many moun- 
tains, rivers, and lakes’; Géñkañ no, migi nt wa; syosat 0, oosetuma 0, dasdokoro 
nddo ga, dru ‘To the right of the entrance hall are a study, a drawing room, a 
kitchen, and so on’; Nihoñ no, ómo na, simá wa; Hokkdidoo 0, H óñsyuu 0, Sikóku 
0, Kyúusyuu de dru “The main islands of Japan are Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, 
and Kyushu’. 


5.43. In a noun expression with a series of conjunct nouns as head, any or all 
of the nouns can be replaced by a combination of two or three nouns in apposition. 
A sequence like Suzuki to, Tanaka to, Yamamoto ‘S. and T. and Y has the same 
structure as Suzuk? Tároo to, Tanaka Zíroo to, Yamamoto Saburoo ‘T.S. and 
Z.T. and S.Y. or Suzuku syóosa to, Tanaka tdisa to, Yamamoto tdisyoo ‘Major 
S. and Colonel T. and General Y.’ 


5.51. Some noun expressions containing a series of conjunct nouns as head are 
DISCONTINUOUS, i.e. interrupted by the intrusion of another clause attribute. 
Two types of discontinuous noun expressions are especially common: one type 
involving the adverbs mata ‘again’ and druiwa ‘or’, the other type involving 
quantity nouns ($5.1). 

In the sentence N?hón wa, tetu, sekiyu, yoomoo o, yunyuusuru ‘Japan imports 
iron, oil, and wool’, the three nouns tetu ‘iron’, sekzyu ‘oil, petroleum’, and yoomoo 
‘wool’ are conjunct, joined by a zero conjunctive particle. The predicate 
yunyuusuru ‘imports’ is preceded by only two clause attributes: a relational 
phrase Ntihóñ wa ‘as for Japan’, with a noun as a relatum; and another relational 
phrase tetu 0, sektyu 0, yoomoo o, with a series of three conjunct nouns as relatum. 
In the synonymous sentence Nihóñ wa, tetu, sekiyu, mata, yoomoo o, yunyuusuru, 
the adverb mata stands between two of these conjunct nouns, with the meaning 
‘and, and also, and again’. We analyze the latter sentence as containing the 
same clause attributes as the other, with the addition of an adverbial phrase 
mata intercalated between two parts of the second relational phrase. In the 
same way, the sentence Anó hito wa, itu mo, hón, mata, zassi o, yónde iru *He's 
always reading books and magazines’ contains a predicate yóñde iru ‘is reading’ 
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preceded by four clause attributes: (1) a relational phrase anó hito wa ‘as for that 
person’, with a noun expression as relatum; (2) another relational phrase ftu mo 
‘always’, with an interrogative noun as relatum; (3) a third relational phrase 
hon 0 ... zassi o ‘books and magazines’, with a discontinuous noun expression as 
relatum; and (4) an adverbial phrase mata ‘and, and again’, intercalated between 
two parts of the preceding. 

The following case is similar. The sentence Maztuki, Tookyoo, matá wa, 
Oosaka e, tkú no da ‘I go to Tokyo or to Osaka every month’ contains a predicate 
ik no da ‘goes’ (lit. ‘it is a fact that [someone] goes’) preceded by three clause 
attributes: (1) an adverbial phrase consisting of the noun maituk? ‘every month’; 
(2) a relational phrase T'ookyoo 0 ... Oosaka e, with a discontinuous noun expres- 
sion as relatum; and (3) another relational phrase matá wa ‘or, or else, or again’, 
with the adverb mata as relatum, intercalated between two parts of the pre- 
ceding. Other examples: Sitizyúu, matá wa, nandzyuu to, eru ‘You can say 
either sttizyúu or nandzyuu [to mean 70]; Kono heñ no, hyakusyóo wa; komé, 
maid wa, yasai o, tukütte iru "The farmers in this neighborhood raise either rice or 
vegetables'. 

The adverb druiwa ‘or’ appears between two parts of a discontinuous noun 
expression most often in sentences that offer a choice of examples or illustrations; 
e.g. Tatdeba, Eikoku, áruvwa, Beikoku ga, minsyukoku de dru ‘For instance, 
England or America is a democracy’ (in illustrating the term mnsyukoku ‘de- 
mocracy’). 

In short, if a noun is followed by mata or matá wa or druiwa and by another 
noun, the two nouns together constitute a single discontinuous noun expression, 
with a zero conjunctive particle after the first. It is understood that the first 
noun may be preceded by still other nouns belonging to the same expression. 


5.52. The other common type of discontinuous noun expression involves the 
use of quantity nouns. In the sentence Watakusi wa, dni ga, hitóri, dru ‘I have 
one older brother’ (lit. ‘As for me, there are older brothers to the extent of one 
person’), the predicate dru ‘there is, there are’ is preceded by three clause at- 
tributes: (1) a relational phrase watakus? wa ‘as for me’, with a noun as relatum; 
(2) another relational phrase áni ga ‘older brother(s)’, also with a noun as rela- 
tum; and (3) an adverbial phrase consisting of the number h?tóri ‘one person’. 
In the sentence Watakust wa, áni ga, hitóri to; otootó ga, hutarz, dru ‘I have one 
older brother and two younger brothers’ (lit. ‘As for me, there are older brothers 
to the extent of one person, and younger brothers to the extent of two persons’), 
the general structure is similar, but the number hitóri is here followed by the 
conjunctive particle to. We analyze the second sentence as follows: the predi- 
cate dru is preceded by four clause attributes: (1) a relational phrase watakusz 
wa; (2) another relational phrase dni ga; (3) an adverbial phrase consisting of a 
discontinuous noun expression hitóri to ... hutart ‘one person and ... two persons’; 
and (4) another relational phrase otooté ga ‘younger brothers’, intercalated be- 
tween two parts of the preceding. 

Precisely similar is the analysis of the sentence Andia wa, otoko no, kyóoda? 
ga, ndnnin to; oñna no, kyóoda? ga, náñniñ, dru ka ‘How many brothers and sisters 
have you got?’ (lit. ‘As for you, there are male siblings to the extent of how many 
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persons, and female siblings to the extent of how many persons?’). Here the 
discontinuous noun expression is náñniíñ to ... nánnin ‘how many persons and ... 
how many persons?’, constituting an adverbial phrase like the expression hitóri 
to ... hutarí in the sentence above. 

Both the sentences here cited occur also without the conjunctive particle to, 
with exactly the same meaning: Watakusi wa, dni ga, hitór?; otootó ga, hutart, 
dru and Andta wa, otoko no, kyóoda? ga, nánnin; oma no, kydodai ga, nánmin, dru 
ka. The parallelism with the construction already discussed leads us to posit 
here a discontinuous noun expression with a zero conjunctive particle in each 
sentence: hitóri 0 ... hutart and nánnin 0 ... ndnnin.® 

In the following sentence, the discontinuous noun expression has three mem- 
bers: Ano misé de wa, hon o, nisatu to; zassi o, sánsatu to; sinburi o, itimat; katta 
‘At that store I bought two books, three magazines, and one newspaper’ (lit. 
‘books to the extent of two volumes and magazines to the extent of three volumes 
and newspapers to the extent of one sheet’). The same sentence occurs with a 
zero conjunctive particle in place of to. 

If, then, two or more relational phrases with the same referent particle are 
each followed by a quantity noun, and if each of the quantity nouns, or each 
except the last, is followed by a conjunctive particle (to or ya or zero), the quan- 
tity nouns constitute a discontinuous noun expression functioning as an adverbial 
phrase. 


5.6. In some noun expressions, finally, the head is a COMPOUND NUMERICAL 
EXPRESSION. ‘This consists of a sequence of two or more quantity nouns (§5.1) 
which together denote a single amount. In most sequences of this kind, all the 
members are numerals, or else all but the last are numerals and the last isa 
number; but in some sequences, some or all of the members before the last are 
numbers also. Examples: N?sén, roppyaku, hatizyüu, st no, hanbümn wa; sén, 
sánbyaku, yonzyuu, nt de dru ‘Half of 2684 is 1342’; Watakusi wa, sén, happyaku, 
kytuzyuu, sitinen ni, umareta ‘I was born in (the year) 1897’; Anó hito wa, maituki, 
hon ya, zassi o; nizyuu, gosatutzyoo, yómu soo da ‘They say that he (lit. that per- 
son) reads more than 25 books and magazines every month'; Sore wa, nízyuu, 
atten, sitizyuu, gósen mo, sita "That cost (all of) 21 yen 75 sen’; Rieki wa, itíwari, 
níbu, gérin datia ‘The profit was 123 percent’, lit. ‘1 tenth, 2 hundredths, 
5 thousandths'. 

Two indefinite quantity nouns together constitute a compound numerical 
expression in amari, takusav ‘too many, too much’. 


6. PsrupDo-CLAUSES 


6.1. Substantive expressions which are not noun expressions are pseudo- 
clauses. A PSEUDO-CLAUSE is an endocentric phrase whose head is a PSEUDO- 
PREDICATE. Some pseudo-clauses consist of a pseudo-predicate alone; in others, 


48 [f it were not for the parallelism, we could regard the pause-groups hitéri and hatari 
in the former sentence, and the pause-groups náñniñ and náñniñ in the latter, as constitut- 
ing two separate adverbial phrases. The analysis given in the text is preferable because 
it recognizes the semantic and structural similarity of the sentences with and without to. 
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the pseudo-predicate is preceded by one or more clause attributes—adverbial 
phrases, relational phrases, and quotational phrases as defined in §4. A pseudo- 
clause has thus the same internal structure as a real clause. It differs from a 
real clause in only two respects: in its function and in the form of its predicate. 

A real clause, as already noted (§2.4), is one of the immediate constituents 
(or the only constituent) of a sentence. A pseudo-clause is a sub-constituent of 
a clause—a constituent of a constituent. It functions only as a substantive 
expression; as such, it serves as an adverbial phrase, as the relatum of a rela- 
tional phrase, or as the element preceding the nucleus of a copula phrase—all 
three of these positions being filled also by noun expressions. As one conse- 
quence of this difference, real predicates and pseudo-predicates are followed 
by different sets of particles: a real predicate is followed by sentence or clause 
particles, a pseudo-predicate by referent particles. 


6.21. The PSEUDO-PREDICATE is a participial noun or an inflected expression 
in a participial form. 

A PARTICIPIAL NOUN (cf. §5.1) has the syntactic features of nouns in general: 
it is an uninflected word that occurs before the copula; and it occurs (though 
rarely) as the head of a noun expression, preceded by a modifier. But it differs 
from all other kinds of nouns in occurring also and most commonly as the head 
of a pseudo-clause—i.e. as a pseudo-predicate. 

In form, a participial noun consists of the infinitive of a verb or the base of an 
adjective, plus one of the bound morphemes -nagara and -sidai.9 The class 
meanings of participial nouns differ according to the bound morpheme which 
they contain; but all include the meaning of action, state, or attribution, which is 
otherwise characteristic only of verbs and adjectives. Examples: tabendgara 
‘while eating’ (from tabéru ‘eats’, infinitive tdbe), arukinágara ‘while walking’ 
(from arúku ‘walks’, inf. rak, sinagara ‘while doing’ (from suru ‘does’, inf. 
st) ; tabestdai ‘as soon as [someone] eats’ (from tabéru), tuktsidat ‘as soon as [some- 
one] arrives’ (from tukú ‘arrives, etc.’, inf. tukf), arisidat ‘as soon as there is’ 
(from dru ‘there is’, inf. drO. 

In each of the following sentences there is one pseudo-clause with a participial 
noun as head. The limits of each pseudo-clause are marked by a pair of daggers; 
its syntactic function is indicated after a dash following the gloss. 

Ani wa, thé’ o, yomindgara,t gohan o, tábeta ‘My (older) brother read a book 
while he ate’, lit. ‘ate a meal while reading a book'—adverbial phrase. {Kono 
miti o, arukindgara,} hanasóo ka ‘Shall we talk as we walk along this street?'— 
adverbial phrase. 1 'ookyóoeki e, tukisídai,] entakwu o, yorida ‘As soon as I got 
to the Tokyo station I called a cab’—adverbial phrase. 


6.22. More often, the pseudo-predicate is an inflected expression—verbal, 
adjectival, or copular—in a participial form, i.e. in the alternative, the gerund, 


49 There may be other bound morphemes deriving participial nouns, but only these two 
are known tome. The morpheme -nagara appears also in (non-participial) nouns derived 
from nouns, e.g. biviboonagara ‘although [someone] is poor’ from biñboo ‘pauper’; -sidat 
appears both in nouns derived from nouns and as a noun by itself, with the meaning ‘order, 
precedence’. But these uses of the morphemes in question we regard as different from their 
use in deriving participial nouns. 
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or the infinitive. Note that an inflected expression in a participial form is a 
pseudo-predicate only when it is Nor followed without pause by a verb or an 
adjective; when it is so followed, the inflected expression is part of a longer 
expression (a verb phrase or an adjective phrase, §3.11, §3.12). 

In each of the following sentences there is one pseudo-clause with an inflected 
expression in a participial form as head. The limits of each pseudo-clause are 
marked by a pair of daggers. 

With a pseudo-predicate in the alternative (functioning only as an adverbial 
phrase, and always followed by a verb phrase or an adjective phrase containing 
another alternative form before the nucleus): Hyakusyóo wa, }miugi o, máitari,] 
fne o, uetári suru "The farmers sow grain and plant rice [and so on}. tHatarai- 
tdri,t hatarakandkattari suru, kotó wa; kirai dá yo ‘I hate to keep changing back 
and forth between working and not working’. Ano mise no, tamdgo wa; tóokika- 
ttari,{ tisakattart suru ga; nedan wa, ttu mo, onazi da “The eggs at that store are 
sometimes large and sometimes small, but the price is always the same’. Señ- 
syuu wa, tyukt dattari,t dme dattari sita ‘Last week there was (lit. it was) alter- 
nately snow and rain’. 

With a pseudo-predicate in the gerund (the syntactic function indicated after 
a dash following the gloss): TH óteru no, syokudoo de, bangóhan o, tdbete;t+ sore 
kara, uti e, kdetta ‘I ate dinner in the hotel dining room, and after that I went 
back home’—adverbial phrase. tKoko no, áki wa, suztsikute;t kaze ga, yóku, 
huk “The fall here is cool, and the wind blows a great deal—adverbial phrase. 
{Kore wa, musuko de; kore wa, musumé da “This is my son and this is my daugh- 
ter'—adverbial phrase. {Gdha7 o, tdbetet kara; stigu, sóto e, déta ‘He went outside 
right after eating (a meal)’—relatum of a relational phrase. tAnáta ga, ittét mo; 
watakusi wa, tkitaku nái ‘Even if you go, I don't want to (go)’—relatum of a 
relational phrase. Sorina kotó wa, 1dáre det mo, sitte tru ‘Everybody knows that 
(lit. that sort of thing)'— relatum of a relational phrase. Kono hóñ wa, tNihon 
no, nóogyoo ni, túitet da “This book is about Japanese agriculture'—element 
preceding the nucleus of a copula phrase. 

With a pseudo-predicate in the infinitive (the syntactic function indicated 
after a dash following the gloss): 1 T'ookyoo wa, H órisyuu ni, dri;t Nagdsaki wa, 
Kytiusyuu ni, dru "Tokyo is on Honshu, and Nagasaki is on Kyushu’—adverbial 
phrase. {Nippon ni wa, kázan ga, doku;t oñseñ ga, sukünaku nái "There are 
many volcanoes in Japan, and not a few hot springs'—adverbial phrase. Koréra 
no, monó wa; tkisyd de, hakobazu;t hane de, hakobu "These things are not trans- 
ported by train, they are transported by ship'—adverbial phrase. {tHdyaku,t 
mitt o, hasttta ‘He ran quickly down the street’—adverbial phrase. 1JÁryo 
náku,] handsite kudasat ‘Please speak without reserve'—adverbial phrase. 
Kddo no, sakabá e; Thiru. o, nisañbai, nómi] ni, ikandi ka ‘How about going 
(lit. Won't we go) to the bar on the corner to have (lit. drink) two or three beers?’ 
—relatum of a relational phrase.  T'omodati wa, kóñbañ, tasobit ni, kúru daroo 
‘My friend may come for a visit (lit. in order to visit) tonight’—relatum of a 
relational phrase. Mizu ni, hdirazut ni; hamá de, asofida ‘Instead of going 
into the water, he [just] loafed on the beach’—relatum of a relational phrase. 

In the honorifie style and in the higher varieties of the normal polite style 
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(§3.31), some pseudo-predicates with an alternative or a gerund nucleus are in 
the polite state. Thus, the alternative of the copula will sometimes appear as 
désitari instead of ddttari, and the gerund of such a verb as tasu ‘[I] do’ will 
appear as tlasimdsiie instead of ziasite. But pseudo-predicates with an infinitive 
nucleus are always in the plain state. 


7. SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR SENTENCE TYPE 


7.1. The structure of major sentences in Japanese, discussed in §§2-6 of this 
paper, is summarized in the following twenty definitions. These definitions 
provide a concise description of the major sentence type; but it should be noted 
that the description is unilateral. Any actually occurring major sentence can 
be analyzed in terms of the categories here defined; but since the definitions do 
not specifically mention combinations that fail to occur, they cannot be used as a 
guide in the construction of new sentences. 

1. A MAJOR SENTENCE contains a final clause, with or without one or more 
non-final clauses preceding (§2.1). 

2. A CLAUSE contains a predicate, with or without one or more clause attri- 
butes preceding (§2.2). 

3. A PREDICATE is an inflected expression in the indicative, presumptive, or 
imperative form with or without a following particle, or in a hypothetical form 
(§3.1). 

4. An INFLECTED EXPRESSION is a verbal expression, an adjectival expression, 
or a copular expression (§3.1). 

5. A VERBAL EXPRESSION is a verb or a verb phrase ($3.11). 

6. A VERB PHRASE is a verb preceded without pause by an inflected expression 
in a participial form (§3.11). 

7. AN ADJECTIVAL EXPRESSION is an adjective, an adjective phrase, or an 
adjective group (§3.12). 

8. An ADJECTIVE PHRASE is an adjective preceded without pause by an in- 
flected expression in a participial form (§3.12). 

9. An ADJECTIVE GROUP is the adjective nái preceded without pause by a noun, 
or the bound form -rasti preceded by a noun expression, a relational phrase, or a 
clause with an indicative predicate (§3.12). 

10. A COPULAR EXPRESSION is the copula or a copula phrase ($3.13). 

11. A COPULA PHRASE is the copula or its equivalent preceded without pause 
by a substantive expression, a relational phrase, an indicative inflected expres- 
sion with or without a clause particle, or (rarely) a presumptive verbal expres- 
sion ($3.13). 

12. A CLAUSE ATTRIBUTE is an adverbial phrase, a relational phrase, or a 
quotational phrase (§4.1). 

13. An ADVERBIAL PHRASE is an adverb or a substantive expression (§4.2). 

14. A RELATIONAL PHRASE is a substantive expression, an adverb, a demon- 
strative, a quotational phrase, or another relational phrase, each with a following 
referent particle (§4.3). 

15. A QUOTATIONAL PHRASE is a sentence or other element followed by a 
quotative particle (§4.4). 
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16. A SUBSTANTIVE EXPRESSION is a noun expression or a pseudo-clause (§4.1). 

17. A NOUN EXPRESSION is a noun, with or without one or more modifiers pre- 
ceding; or a sequence of nouns in apposition, the first or the last or both with or 
without one or more modifiers preceding; or a series (continuous or discontinu- 
ous) of nouns or sequences of nouns in apposition, joined by a conjunctive par- 
ticle, each with or without one or more modifiers preceding; or a compound 
numerical expression (§5.1-6). 

18. A MODIFIER is a demonstrative, or a relational phrase with the referent 
particle no, or a clause with an indicative predicate (§5.2). 

19. A PSEUDO-CLAUSE contains a pseudo-predicate, with or without one or 
more clause attributes preceding (§6.1). 

20. A PSEUDO-PREDICATE is a participial noun, or an inflected expression in a 
participial form not followed without pause by a verb or an adjective (§6.2). 

To these definitions we add two more to differentiate between final and non- 
final clauses: 

21. The predicate of a final clause is an inflected expression in the indicative, 
presumptive, or imperative form, each with or without a following sentence 
particle (§3.21). 

22. The predicate of a non-final clause is an inflected expression in the indic- 
ative or presumptive form with a following clause particle, or in a hypothetical 
form (§3.22). 


7.2. To complete the summary, we assemble here the definitions of the seven 
word classes (parts of speech) whose members appear as the ultimate constituents 
of major sentences. 

A VERB is amember of an inflectional paradigm containing ten members (§3.11). 

An ADJECTIVE is a member of an inflectional paradigm containing nine mem- 
bers (§3.12). 

The coPULA is a member of an inflectional paradigm containing eight members 
(§3.13). 

A NOUN is an uninflected word that occurs before the copula (§5.1). For 
subclasses see §5.1; for participial nouns see also §6.21. 

An ADVERB is an uninflected word that occurs as a pause-group alone, but 
does not occur before the copula (§4.2). Connective adverbs are always initial 
in a clause; modal adverbs are not always initial in a clause; interjections occur 
chiefly in minor sentences (§4.2). 

A DEMONSTRATIVE never ends a pause-group and never occurs before the 
copula (§6.21). 

A PARTICLE never begins a pause-group (§3.1). Sentence particles occur in 
final predicates (§3.21); clause particles occur in non-final predicates (§3.22); 
referent particles occur after noun expressions? to form relational phrases (84.3); 
quotative particles occur after sentences to form quotational phrases ($4.4); 
conjunctive particles occur after each of two or more nouns, or after each except 
the last, to form noun expressions ($5.41). 


5 Some referent particles occur also after other elements (adverbs, demonstratives, 
pseudo-clauses, etc.); but it is the occurrence after nouns that defines the class. 
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8. Minor SENTENCE TYPES 


8.1. A sentence that contains a final clause—in other words, one that ends 
with a final predicate—is a major sentence; all other sentences are MINOR. Only 
two types of minor sentences occur commonly in conversation: fragments and 
segments.?! 


8.2. A FRAGMENT is any pause-group or sequence of pause-groups that occurs 
in a major sentence but lacks a final predicate. Every fragment can be expanded 
into a major sentence by adding one or more other pause-groups, including a 
final predicate. According to the internal structure of the fragment, we dis- 
tinguish two general types: clause fragments and phrase fragments. 

A CLAUSE FRAGMENT consists of one or more non-final clauses, most often end- 
ing with level or falling intonation (with level intonation only at the end of an 
utterance; cf. $1.1). Examples: Ame ga, hútte imdsu kara ‘Because it’s raining’ 
(perhaps in answer to the question Dóo site, sóto e, demaséñ ka ‘Why don’t you 
go out?’, or added as an afterthought to the statement [ma wa, sóto e, demasén ‘I 
won't go out now’); Sitürei desu ga .. ‘Excuse me’ (lit. ‘It is rude but’, a cliché 
used in calling someone's attention or interrupting a conversation); Ano sibai wa, 
totemo, kokket da, sóo desu kara; mi ni, ikitái desu ga .. ‘Since they tell me that 
that play is very funny, I’d like to go to see it, but ...’ (implying: ‘but I can’t’). 

A PHRASE FRAGMENT consists of one or more phrases that occur as clause at- 
tributes in major sentences (adverbial phrases, relational phrases, and quota- 
tional phrases), ending with level, falling, or rising intonation. Examples: 
Koñniti wa ‘Hello’ (lit. ‘As for this day’); Anáta wa? ‘What about you?’; Nánzi 
ni or Nánzi ni? ‘At what timer’; Mddo no, sóba ni, kosikdkete tru; ano hutotta, 
onna no, hito ni ‘To that fat woman sitting near the window’ (perhaps in answer 
to the question Dáre ni, yarimásita ka ‘To whom did you give it?’); Dokú o? 
‘Poison!’ (perhaps in response to the statement Dok o, nóñda ‘He took poison’); 
Kyóo ‘Today’; Gógatu no, mikka ‘May 3rd’; Háyaku! ‘Quickly!’; Sóo ‘Yes’ (lit. 
So’). 

Some minor sentences are a combination of a clause fragment with a phrase 
fragment, i.e. one or more non-final clauses followed by one or more clause at- 
tributes. Examples: Ame ga húttara; sitamati e, ikitákute mo .. ‘If it rains, even 
though I want to go downtown [I won’t]’; Sóo de wa, nái ga; sukósi, sémuku 
nátte .. ‘It isn't that (lit. so), but it’s getting a little cold and ...’. 


8.3. One type of adverbial phrase occurs only rarely in major sentences, but 
very commonly as a phrase fragment. It is convenient to have a special name 
for the minor sentences in which these phrases appear; we shall call them Ex- 
CLAMATIONS. 

An exclamation is a phrase fragment consisting (a) of an interjection (see §4.2), 
(b) of two interjections together, (c) of a vocative expression (see below), or 


51 A third type, COLLOCATION, appears chiefly in proverbs and epigrams. This consists 
of two parallel parts, each containing one or more adverbial or relational phrases. Exam- 
ples: [ma no, hitóhari; noti no, tóhari ‘One stitch now, ten stitches later’ (i.e. A stitch in 
time saves nine); Kane no, kiremé ga; éñ no, kiremé ‘The end of money, the end of love (lit. 
affinity)’. Cf. also the epigram cited in $5.41 (fn. 47). 
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(d) of an interjection followed by a vocative. Typical interjections are hái 
‘yes’, ée ‘yes’, ite ‘no’, dóozo ‘please’, sayondra ‘goodbye’, dre ‘ah’, kóre or kóra 
‘here’, náni ‘hm’, óya ‘oh’, ói ‘hey’, ano or anoo ‘well, er ...’, dita ‘ouch’, á or da 
‘oh’, mda ‘well’, sda ‘well, gee, hm’, yda ‘oh; oh no; hi there’. A frequent 
combination of two interjections is Hái, dóozo ‘Yes please’ (in offering something 
or accepting something offered). 

A VOCATIVE EXPRESSION is a personal name, a title, or some other designation 
used as a term of direct address, as when calling or speaking to someone. Voca- 
tive expressions are thus nouns, or sequences of nouns in apposition; e.g. T'ároo 
(man’s given name), Suzuki (family name), Suzuki Tdroo (man’s full name), 
Suzukisan ‘Mr. Suzuki’ or ‘Mrs. Suzuki’ or ‘Miss Suzuki’, Suzukikun ‘Mr. 
Suzuki’, señséi ‘sir’ (lit. ‘teacher’), kyüuzisan ‘waiter’, néesañ ‘miss’ (lit. ‘older 
sister’), ozíisan ‘old man’ (lit. ‘grandfather’). A typical combination of an 
interjection with a vocative expression is Yda, Suzukisan ‘Hi there, Mr. Suzuki’. 

Exclamations end most commonly with high-falling intonation. Falling 
intonation occurs also, and rising intonation especially in the exclamation Iie? 
"Nol. 

An exclamation is sometimes found embedded, as it were, in a major sentence: 
elther at the beginning, with level intonation, or between two clauses or two 
constituents of a clause. The following represents a common type: Sore dé wa, 
mda! sikata ga nái ‘In that case, well, there's no help for it. Here the interjec- 
tion máa constitutes an exclamation with high-falling intonation, embedded in 
the longer sentence. The elements which precede and follow it are not two 
separate sentences; together they exhibit the normal features of the major 
sentence type. 


8.4. A SEGMENT is à word or a sequence of words that does not occur alone as a 
pause-group in à major sentence (unless it be as part of a discontinuous noun 
expression with a zero conjunctive particle; 85.51). Thus, a noun like tezsyaba 
‘railroad station’ or a noun expression like ano sirói, tatémono ‘that white build- 
ing’ might occur as an answer to the question Ano tatémono wa, náñ desu ka 
"What is that building?’ or Dóno tatémono ga, teisyaba désu ka ‘Which building 
is the railroad station?’ (more commonly answered by Teisyaba desu or Ano 
sirót, tatémono desu—i.e. by a major sentence with a copula phrase as final predi- 
cate). A very common segment is Ohayoo (beside the major sentence Ohayoo 
gozaimásu, $3.11) ‘Good morning’, lit. ‘It is early’. 


8.5. The particle née (§3.21) occurs after all types of minor sentences, with a 
meaning like that which it has after a major sentence: ‘isn’t it so?’, ‘don’t you 
agree?’, ‘hm?’, or the like. Examples: Yatótte agetdi ñ desu ga née ‘I’d like to 
hire you but [you know how it is], don’t you?’; Watakusi mo, stigu kekkondekireba, 
íi desu ga née ‘I hope I can get married soon too’, lit. ‘If I also can get married 
soon it will be good but—eh?’; Watakust wa née ‘Me, eh?'; Tookyoo kara née 
[It’s] from Tokyo, isn’t it?'; Teisyaba née ‘{It’s] a railroad station, isn’t it?’; 
Ano née ‘Er ...’. 


52 Cf. the list in J. K. Yamagiwa, Modern conversational Japanese 16-7 (New York and 
London, 1942), from which some of these examples are taken. 
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9, SAMPLE TEXT 


9.1. To illustrate the application of the system outlined in this paper, we 
analyze here a number of sentences in terms of the categories that we have de- 
fined. Our text is the well-known Japanese folk tale of Momotaro, in the 
excellent colloquial version printed by Rose-Innes.5 The kana text is trans- 
cribed as it stands, except that two short passages have been omitted. Only 
the first thirty sentences of the story are used. 

In every sentence, the major constituent elements—predicates and clause 
attributes—are marked off by prefixing, to each, one of the following symbols: 


A adverbial phrase P’ final predicate 
R relational phrase P" non-final predicate 
Q quotational phrase E exclamation 


When the same sentence contains two or more elements of the same kind, the 
symbols referring to them are distinguished by subscript numerals; thus A; 
and As identify the first and second adverbial phrases in a givensentence. Clauses 
are not marked as such, since their number and the limits of each are sufficient- 
ly indicated by the number and position of the predicates. 

Sentence-final intonations are marked by a period (falling), a double period 
(level), and a question-mark (rising); high-falling intonation does not occur in 
the text. The facultative pauses after level intonation are marked by commas 
and semicolons; the latter symbol is used only when a facultative pause of higher 
rank follows one or more facultative pauses of lower rank (§1.2). 

The Japanese sentence is followed by a somewhat free translation (and where 
necessary by a more literal translation in parentheses), together with an indica- 
tion of its general structure. Major sentences are described, according to the 
form of the final predicate and the sentence-final intonation, as statements, 
questions, animated questions, and commands. Minor sentences are described 
as fragments and exclamations. 

The analysis of each sentence is given in outline form, so arranged that the 
analysis of a constituent element is in every case subordinated to that of the 
larger element in which it appears, and that every word in the sentence is men- 
tioned in the outline once and once only. The symbols A, R, P’, etc. that appear 
in the sentence are repeated as the main heads of the analytic outline. Two 
special symbols are used: a colon, to be read everywhere as ‘consisting of’ or 
‘in the form of’; and a plus sign to separate the immediate constituents of a 
construction. 

1. A Mukasi mukasi, Ri dru tokoro ni, Re ozíisan to, obáasan ga, P’ arimásita. 
Long long ago, in a certain place, there lived (lit. were) an old man and an old 
woman.—Statement, one clause. 


5 Arthur Rose-Innes, Kana 65-85 (= Japanese reading for beginners, Vol. 1; Yokohama 
ete., [1923]). 
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A: noun expression: noun mukasi ‘ancient times’ repeated 
R;: noun expression + referent particle nz ‘in’ 
noun expression : demonstrative dru ‘a certain’ + noun tokoro ‘place’ 
R:: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: nouns 0211507 ‘old man’, obáasañ ‘old woman’ + conjunctive particle 
to ‘and’ 
P': indicative verb arimdsita ‘there was, there were’ (polite state) 


2. A Aru hi, R3 oztisan wa, Re yamá e, Rs kareeda o, hirot ni; P" dekakemásita. 
One day, the old man started out for the mountain to pick up dried twigs.— 
Statement, one clause. 


À: noun expression: demonstrative áru ‘a certain’ + noun hi ‘day’ 
Ri: noun oziisan ‘old man’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
Re: noun yamá ‘mountain’ + referent particle e ‘to’ 
Rs: pseudo-clause + referent particle nz ‘for the purpose of’ 
pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun kareeda ‘dried twigs’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: infinitive verb kiroi ‘pick up’ 
P’: indicative verb dekakemásita ‘started out’ (polite state) 


3. Ri Sono áto de, Re obdasan mo, Ay tenugut o, kabútte; As hadast ni, ndtte; 
Rs kawd e, Ra sentaku nt, P' ckimdsita. After that, the old woman (also) put ona 
kerchief and took off her shoes (lit. became barefoot) and went to the river to 
[do her] laundry.—Statement, one clause. 


Ri: noun expression + referent particle de ‘in, at? 
noun expression: demonstrative sono ‘that’ + noun áto ‘subsequent time or place’. 
R5: noun obdasav ‘old woman’ + referent particle mo ‘also’ 
À1: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun tenugut ‘towel’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb kaliitte ‘putting on the head’ 
Az: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun hadasi ‘barefoot’ + referent particle nz ‘to’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb nátte ‘becoming’ 
Ra: noun kawd ‘river’ + referent particle e ‘to’ 
Ry: noun señtaku ‘washing, laundering’ + referent particle n? ‘for the purpose of" 
P’: indicative verb tkimdsita ‘went’ (polite state) 


4. A Sentaku ga, súñde; Q kaeróo to, P" suru to; Ri kawakami kara, Re óoki na, 
momo ga, P' nagárete kimasita. The laundry being done, when she was about to 
return, a large peach came floating from upstream.—Statement, two clauses 


A: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun señtaku ‘washing’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb side ‘coming to an end, being finished’ 
Q: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: predicate only: presumptive verb kaeróo * I'll return’ 
P": indicative verb suru ‘does, makes’ + clause particle to ‘whenever, when’ 
Ri: noun kawakami ‘upstream’ + referent particle kdra ‘from’ 
Re: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun momo ‘peach’ 
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clausal modifier: predicate only : indicative copula phrase 
copula phrase: noun óoki ‘large’ (appearing only in this expression) + copula na, 
alternant of dá in clausal modifiers 
P’: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb nagárete ‘floating’ + indicative verb kimdsita 
‘came’ (polite state) 


5. P’ Náñ to yuu, óoki na, momo daróo? What kind of large peach can [this] 
be?—Animated question, one clause (predicate only). 


P’: presumptive copula phrase: noun expression + presumptive copula daróo ‘may be’ 
noun expression: two clausal modifiers + noun momo ‘peach’ 
clausal modifier: quotation + predicate 
quotation: noun nd ‘what?’ + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
predicate: indicative verb yuu ‘says, calls’ 
clausal modifier: óoki na ‘large’ (see sentence 4, Re) 


6. Ri Kono tost ni, P" náru made; Re koñna óoki na, momo wa, Rs mita, koto ga, 
P’ nái. To this day (lit. Until I reach[ed] this age), I haven't seen such a large 
peach.—Statement, two clauses. 


Ri: noun expression + referent particle nz ‘to’ 
noun expression: demonstrative kono ‘this’ + noun tos# ‘age, year’ 
P": indicative verb ndru ‘becomes’ + clause particle made ‘until’ 
R5: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: two modifiers + noun momo ‘peach’ 
demonstrative: koñna ‘this kind of, such a’ 
clausal modifier : óoki na ‘large’ (see sentence 4, Re) 
Rs: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun kotó ‘act, fact, thing’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb mita ‘saw, has seen’ 
P': indicative adjective nái ‘there is not’ 


7. A Tyoodo, P’ ti. It’s exactly right (lit. good).—Statement, one clause. 


A: adverb tyoodo ‘exactly, just’ 
P’: indicative adjective 14 ‘is good’ 


8. A Hirotte itte, R oztisañ no, omiyage ni, P’ styoo. I'll take it (lit. pick it up 
and go) and make it a present for the old man.—Statement, one clause. 


A: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only : gerund verb phrase 
verb phrase: gerund verb hirotte ‘picking up’ + gerund verb itte ‘going’ 
R: noun expression + referent particle nz ‘into, as’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun omiyage ‘souvenir, gift’ 
phrasal modifier: noun ozíisañ ‘old man’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
P’: presumptive verb siyoo ‘Pll make’ E 


9. A To, hitorigoto o, iinagara; Q toróo to, P" simdsita ga; R té ga, P’ todoki- 
maséñ. While thus speaking a soliloquy, she tried to take it, but her hand 
didn’t (lit. doesn't) reach.—Statement, two clauses. 


A: pseudo-clause: two clause attributes + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: adverb to ‘so saying, thus’ 
relational phrase: noun hitorigoto ‘soliloquy’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: participial noun tinagara ‘while saying’ 
Q: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: predicate only : presumptive verb toréo ‘ I'll take’ 
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P": indicative verb simdsita ‘did, made’ (polite state) + clause particle ga ‘but’ 
R: noun ¢é ‘hand’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 


2 = 


P’: adjective surrogate todokimasén ‘does not reach’ 


10. Ri Náni ka, Re boo wa, P' nái ka. Isn't there any stick?—Question, one 
clause. 


Ri: noun náni ‘what?’ + referent particle ka ‘indefinite’ (together ‘anything’) 
Re: noun boo ‘stick’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
P’: indicative adjective nái ‘there is not’ + sentence particle ka ‘question’ 


11. A; To, As héoboo, P", mimawasimásita ga; A; ainiku, R4 náni mo, P", 
arimasén kara; Re obáasan wa, A, dru kuhuu o, kangáete; As tooi, mizu wa, nigái zo; 
tikái, mizu wa, ama zo; amai, hoo e, yotte oide to, utainagara; Ra té o, P' tataki- 
mdsita. So saying, she looked around here and there; but since unfortunately 
there was nothing [at hand], the old woman, thinking of a certain stratagem, 
sang, "The far waters are bitter; the near waters are sweet; come to the sweet 
side," and at the same time clapped her hands.—Statement, three clauses. 


Ai: adverb to ‘so saying’ 
Az: noun héoboo ‘here and there’ 
P”ı: indicative verb mimawasimdsita ‘looked around’ (polite state) + clause particle ga 
‘but’ 
As: adverb ainiku ‘unfortunately’ 
Ri: noun náni ‘what?’ + referent particle mo ‘even’ (together ‘anything, nothing’) 
P”: adjective surrogate arimasén ‘there is not’ + clause particle kara ‘because’ 
R:: noun obáasañ ‘old woman’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
À4: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: demonstrative dru ‘a certain’ + noun kuhuu ‘device’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb kavigdete ‘thinking [of]? 
As: pseudo-clause: quotational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
quotational phrase: three sentences + quotative particle £o ‘thus’ 
sentence: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun mizu ‘water’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative adjective tooi ‘is far’ 
predicate: indicative adjective nigdi ‘is bitter’ + sentence particle zo ‘emphasis’ 
sentence: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun mizu ‘water’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative adjective tikdi ‘is near’ 
predicate: indicative adjective ama: ‘is sweet’ + sentence particle zo ‘emphasis’ 
sentence: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle e ‘to’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun héo ‘direction, side’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative adjective amai ‘is sweet’ 
predicate: imperative verb phrase: gerund verb yotte ‘approaching’ + verb sur- 
rogate ozde ‘come’ 
pseudo-predicate: participial noun uwtainagara ‘while singing’ 
Rs: noun té ‘hand’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
P': indicative verb tatakimásita ‘struck, clapped’ (polite state) 


12. Ai Soo, P" suru to; Ri husigi nt mo, Re momo wa, Ae dañdañ, nagárete kite; 
Rs obdasan no, mde de, P’ tomarimdsita. Thereupon (lit. When she does so), 
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strangely enough (lit. also strangely) the peach gradually came floating and 
stopped in front of the old woman.—Statement, two clauses. 


Ai: noun soo ‘that way, so’ 
P" : indicative verb suru ‘does’ + clause particle to ‘whenever, when’ 
R,: relational phrase + referent particle mo ‘also, even’ 
relational phrase: noun husigi ‘strangeness’ + referent particle ni ‘in’ 
Re: noun momo ‘peach’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
Az: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: adverb dañdañ ‘step by step, gradually’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb phrase: gerund verb nagdrete ‘floating’ + gerund verb 
kite ‘coming’ 
R3: noun expression + referent particle de ‘in, at’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun mde ‘front’ 
phrasal modifier: noun obáasan ‘old woman’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
P’: indicative verb tomarimdstta ‘stopped’ (polite state) 


13. Ri Obdasan wa, A 1sóide, sore o, hiroidgete; Re seritakumono to, Rs 1ssyo ni, 
R4 uti e, P’ motte kaerimdsita. The old woman, quickly picking it up, carried it 
back to the house together with her laundry.—Statement, one clause. 


Ri: noun obdasan ‘old woman’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 

A: pseudo-clause: two clause attributes + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: gerund verb iséide ‘hurrying’ 
relational phrase: noun sore ‘that thing’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb hirotdgete ‘picking up’ 

Rez: noun sevitakumono ‘laundry, things washed’ + referent particle to ‘with’ 

R5: noun tssyo ‘accompaniment’ + referent particle nz ‘in’ (together ‘together’) 

R4: noun ut? ‘house, home’ + referent particle e ‘to’ 

P’: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb métte ‘holding’ + indicative verb kaerimásita ‘re- 

turned’ (polite state) 


14. A; Soo site, As háyaku, R oztisan ga, P" kdette kureba, P’ (1. Then [she 
said], ^I wish the old man would come back soon." (lit. So doing, if the old 
man comes back early it will be good.)—Statement, two clauses. 


Ai: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: noun soo ‘that way, so’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb site ‘doing’ 
As: pseudo-clause: pucugo: predicate only: infinitive adjective hdyaku ‘quickly, early’ 
R: noun ozitsav ‘old man’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
P": hypothetical verb PSE gerund verb kdette ‘returning’ + provisional verb kureba. 
‘if [someone] comes’ 
P’: indicative adjective ĉi ‘is good, will be good’ 


15. A, To, P" mátte imdsu to; Az hi ga, kureru, koro; R oztisan wa, As kareeda o, 
yama no, yóo ni, syotte; P’ káette kimasita. While she was talking like this and 
waiting, about the time that the day was drawing to a close the old man came 
back, lugging a mountainous load of dried twigs. (lit. So saying, when she is 
waiting, [at] the time that the day darkens, the old man came back, carrying on 
his back dried twigs in the likeness of a mountain.)—Statement, two clauses. 


Ai: adverb to ‘so saying’ 
P": indicative verb phrase + clause particle to ‘whenever, when’ 

verb phrase: gerund verb mátte ‘waiting’ + indicative verb imdsu ‘is’ (polite state) 
A>: noun expression: clausal modifier + noun koro ‘approximate time’ 
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clausal modifier: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun hi ‘day’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
predicate: indicative verb kureru ‘grows dark’ 
R: noun oz£isafi ‘old man’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
Às: pseudo-clause: two relational phrases + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun kareeda ‘dried twigs’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘in’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun yóo ‘likeness, manner’ 
phrasal modifier: noun yamá ‘mountain’ + referent particle no ‘of?’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb syotte ‘carrying on the back’ 
P’: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb káette ‘returning’ + indicative verb kimdsita ‘came’ 
(polite state) 


16. A Kyóo no, atúi koto. What a hot day! (lit. The fact that today is hot.)— 
Fragment, consisting of an adverbial phrase. 


A: noun expression: clausal modifier + noun koto ‘act, fact, thing’ (in this use semantically 
equivalent to a sentence particle with exclamatory meaning) 
elausal modifier: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun kyóo ‘today’ + referent particle no ‘subject’ (replacing ga 
in a clausal modifier) 
predicate: indicative adjective até ‘is hot’ 


17. A Ase, P’ bissyóri da. I’m covered with sweat.—Statement, one clause. 


A: noun dse ‘sweat’ 
P’: indicative copula phrase: noun b?ssyóri ‘covered, all over’ + indicative copula dá ‘is, 
am’ 


18. A Oztisan no, kóe o, kiite; Ri obdasan wa, Re ut? no, náka kara, P’ iséide 


déte kimasita. Hearing the old man’s voice, the old woman came quickly out 
of (the inside of) the house.—Statement, one clause. 


A: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object? 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun kée ‘ voice’ 
phrasal modifier: noun oztisañ ‘old man’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb kte ‘hearing’ 
Ri: noun obáasañ ‘old woman’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
Re: noun expression + referent particle kára ‘from’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun náka ‘inside’ 
phrasal modifier: noun uti ‘house’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
P’: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb phrase + indicative verb kimdsita ‘came’ (polite 
state) 
gerund verb phrase: gerund verb isóide ‘hurrying’ + gerund verb déte ‘emerging’ 


19. P’ Okaerinasátta ka? Have you come back?—Animated question, one 
clause. 


P’: indicative verb okaerinasdtta * deigned to return’ + sentence particle ka ‘question’ 


20. R Watasi wa, Ai háyaku, okaerinasdreba; ti to, omótte; As züibun, P’ mdtte 
itd no desu yo. I’ve been waiting a long time, wishing you'd come back early. 
(lit. Thinking that it will be good if you return early, I have been waiting very 
much).—Emphatic statement, one clause. 


R: noun watasi ‘I’ (used chiefly by women) + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
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Ai: pseudo-clause: quotational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
quotational phrase: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: non-final clause + final clause 
non-final clause: adverbial phrase + predicate 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: infinitive adjective 
hdyaku ‘quickly, early? 
predicate: hypothetical (provisional) verb okaerinasdreba ‘if [someone] deigns 
to return’ 
final clause: predicate only : indicative adjective £i ‘is good’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb ométte ‘thinking’ 
Ae: adverb zuibun ‘fairly, very, very much’ 
P’: indicative copula phrase + sentence particle yo ‘emphasis’ 
copula phrase: noun expression + indicative copula désu ‘is’ (polite state) 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun no ‘fact, act’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb mátte *wait- 
ing’ + indicative verb tta ‘was’ 


21. Ri Rusu nt, Re ndni ka, P’ okdtta no ka? Did anything happen in [my] 
absencer—Animated question, one clause. 


Ri: noun rúsu ‘absence’ + referent particle ni ‘in’ 
R:: noun ndni ‘what?’ + referent particle ka ‘indefinite’ (together ‘anything’) 
P’: indicative copula phrase + sentence particle ka ‘question’ 
copula phrase: noun expression + zero alternant of indicative copula dé ‘is’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun no ‘fact, act’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb okótta ‘happened’ 


22. E Ite. No.—Exclamation (interjection). 

23. R Sóo zya, P" arimasén ga; Ay ft, mono ga, dru no de; As háyaku, oztisan ni, 
ome nt, kakétakutte .. It isn’t that; but since I’ve got something good [here], I 
wanted to show it to you quickly. (lit. It is not so, but since there is a good thing, 
wishing to hang it quickly on his eyes for the old man .. )—Fragment, non-final 
clause and two following clause attributes. 


R: pseudo-clause + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: gerund copula phrase: noun soo ‘that way, so’ 
+ gerund copula dé‘ being’, here fused with wa to yield zya 
P”: adjective surrogate arimaséfi ‘there is not’ + clause particle ga ‘but’ 
A: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun monó ‘thing’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only : indicative adjective 47 ‘is good’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund copula phrase: noun expression + gerund copula dé 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun no ‘fact, act’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb dru ‘there is’ 
As: pseudo-clause: three clause attributes + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: infinitive adjective háyaku 
‘quickly, early’ 
relational phrase: noun oziisav ‘old man’ + referent particle ni ‘to, for’ 
relational phrase: noun ome ‘eyes (honorific)? + referent particle ni ‘on’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund adjective kakétakutte ‘wanting to hang’ 


24. R4 Sékkati no, obáasan wa; Re así o, aratte; uti ni, agatta, bdkari no, oztisan 
no, mde ni; Ra sákki no, óoki na, momo o; P’ kakaete kimdsita. The impetuous 
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old woman brought the aforesaid large peach before the old man, who had just 
washed his feet and entered the house.—Statement, one clause. 


Ri: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun obáasafi ‘old woman’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative copula phrase: noun sékkatt ‘impetuous’ 
+ copula no ‘is’, alternant of dá in clausal modifiers 
Re: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘in’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun mde ‘front’ 
phrasal modifier: noun expression + referent particle no ‘of? 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun oziisav ‘old man’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative copula phrase 
copula phrase: noun expression + copula no ‘is’ (see Ri) 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun bdékari ‘just’ 
clausal modifier: two clause attributes + predicate 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun así ‘feet’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb aratie ‘washing’ 
relational phrase: noun uti ‘house’ + referent particle ni ‘into’ 
predicate: indicative verb agatta ‘ascended’ 
Rs: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: two modifiers + noun momo ‘peach’ 
phrasal modifier: noun sékki ‘a little while ago’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
clausal modifier: óoki na ‘large’ (see sentence 4, Re) 
P': indicative verb phrase: gerund verb kakaete ‘holding in the arms’ + indicative verb 
kimásita ‘came’ (polite state) 


25. A1 Tyoodo, Ri onaka mo, P" suite irú kara; As oyu wa, áto ni, site; As sassoku, 
Re gotisoo ni, P’ naróo. I'm hungry just now, so I'll bathe later and have the 
food at once. (lit. Since just [now] my stomach also has grown empty, making a 
bath afterwards, I'll come to the feast at once.)—Statement, two clauses. 


À1: adverb tyoodo ‘exactly, just’ 

Ry: noun onaka‘stomach’ + referent particle mo ‘also’ 

PY: indicative verb phrase + clause particle kara ‘because’ 
verb phrase: gerund verb suite ‘growing empty’ + indicative verb iru ‘is’ 

Az: pseudo-clause: two relational phrases + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun oyu ‘hot water, bath’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
relational phrase: noun dto ‘subsequent time’ + referent particle ni ‘in, at’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb site ‘doing, making’ 

A3: adverb sassoku ‘at once’ 

Re: noun gottsoo ‘good food, feast’ + referent particle n ‘to’ 

P’: presumptive verb naróo ‘PIL become’ 


26. E Obáasañ, R manaitá to, hootyoo o, P’ motte oide. Old woman! bring the 
chopping board and the knife.—Command, one clause with embedded 
exclamation. 

E: vocative expression: noun obáasañ ‘old woman’ 
R: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: nouns manatid ‘chopping board’, hootyoo ‘knife’ + conjunctive par- 


ticle to ‘and’ 
P’: imperative verb phrase: gerund verb mótte ‘holding’ + verb surrogate oide ‘come’ 


27. Ri Ozíisañ wa, A1 momo o, manaitá no, ue ni, nosete; Q hutatü ni, siyoo to, 
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P" simásu to; As náka kara, ozíisañ, tyótto, mátte to; kawati, kóe ga, kikoete; Re 
momo ga, Rs mahutatu ni, P' waremdsita. When the old man was about to put 
the peach on (top of) the chopping board and cut (lit. do) it in two, a lovely voice 
was heard from the inside, [saying] “Old man! Wait a moment!" and the peach 
split completely in two.—Statement, two clauses. 


Ry: noun oztisan ‘old man’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
Ai: pseudo-clause: two relational phrases + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun momo ‘peach’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘in, on, onto’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun we ‘top’ 
phrasal modifier: noun manaitd ‘chopping board’ + referent particle no ‘of?’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb nosete ‘placing, putting’ 
Q: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun hutatié ‘two’ + referent particle nz ‘in, into’ 
predicate: presumptive verb szyoo *I'll do, I'll make’ 
PY: indicative verb simásu ‘does, makes’ (polite state) + clause particle to ‘when’ 
A»: pseudo-clause: three clause attributes + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun náka ‘inside’ + referent particle kára ‘from’ 
quotational phrase: fragment + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
fragment: exclamation + adverbial phrase 
exclamation: vocative expression: noun oztisan ‘old man’ 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: adverb /yótto ‘a bit, a moment’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb mdtie ‘waiting’ 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun kée ‘voice’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative adjective kawaii ‘is lovely 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb kikoete ‘being audible, being heard’ 
Re: noun momo ‘peach’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
R5: noun mahutatu ‘exactly two’ + referent particle nz ‘in, into’ 
P’: indicative verb waremásita ‘split, cracked’ (polite state) 


L 


28. A Soo site, R hutótta, kírei na, hutuu no, ko to wa; maru de, tigau, akanboo 
ga; P’ tobidasimdsita. Then a plump, pretty baby, completely different from 
ordinary children, jumped out.—Statement, one clause. 


A: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: noun soo ‘that way, so’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb site ‘doing’ 
R: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: three clausal modifiers + noun akañboo ‘baby’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb hutétta ‘has grown fat’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative copula phrase: noun kírei ‘pretty’ + 
indicative copula na ‘is’ (cf. sentence 4, Re) 
clausal modifier: two relational phrases + predicate 
relational phrase: relational phrase + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle to ‘with’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun ko ‘children’ 
phrasal modifier: noun hutuu ‘ordinary’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
relational phrase: noun maru ‘whole, complete’ + referent particle de ‘by’ 
predicate: indicative verb tigau ‘differs, is different’ 
P': indicative verb tobidasimdsita ‘jumped out’ (polite state) 
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29. R4 Oztisan to, obdasan wa; A, sibdraku, Ae aita, kuti ga, husagaranai hodo, P" 
odorokimásita ga; A; sízyuu, Q kodomo ga, hitóri, host to, P"» omótte ita tokoro 
désu kara; A, tdisoo, yorokórde; Re sono ko o, sodatéru, koto ni, P' simásita. 
For a while, the old man and the old woman were so astonished that their mouths 
hung open; but since they had long desired a child, they were very happy and 
decided to bring up that one. (lit. The old man and the old woman for a while 
were astonished to the extent that their open mouths do not close, but since it is 
the occasion that they have always been thinking that one child is desirable, 
greatly rejoicing they decided on bringing up that child.)—Statement, three 
clauses. 


Ri: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: nouns ozizsan ‘old man’, obdasav ‘old woman’ + conjunctive particle 
to ‘and’ 
À1: noun s?báraku ‘a while’ 
Ae: noun expression: clausal modifier + noun hodo ‘extent’ 
clausal modifier: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun kuti ‘mouth’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only : indicative verb aita ‘opened’ 
predicate: indicative negative adjective husagarana? ‘does not close! 
P",: indicative verb odorokimdsita ‘were astonished’ (polite state) + clause particle ga 
‘but’ 
Az: adverb sizyuu ‘all the time, always, continually’ 
Q: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: two clause attributes + predicate 
relational phrase: noun kodomo ‘child’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
adverbial phrase: noun hitóri ‘one person’ 
predicate: indicative adjective hosti ‘is desirable’ 
P"»: indicative copula phrase + clause particle kara ‘because’ 
copula phrase: noun expression + indicative copula désu ‘is’ (polite state) 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun tokoro ‘place, time, occasion’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only : indicative verb phrase: gerund verb omótte ‘ think- 
ing + indicative verb tta ‘was, were’ 
Aa: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: adverb tdisoo ‘a great deal’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb yorokénde ‘rejoicing’ 
R?: noun expression + referent particle nz ‘in, on’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun kotó ‘act, fact, thing’ 
clausal modifier: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: demonstrative sono ‘that’ + ko ‘child’ 
predicate: indicative verb sodatéru ‘rears, brings up’ 
P’: indicative verb simdsita ‘did, made’ (polite state) 


30. A Momo no, náka kara, wmaretá no de; R Momótaroo to yuu, na o, P’ tuke- 
másia. Since he had been born from a peach, they called him by the name 
Momotaro [Peach Taro]. (lit. Since he was born from the inside of a peach, 
they attached [to him] the name called Momotaro.)—Statement, one clause. 


A: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle kára ‘from’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun náka ‘inside’ 
phrasal modifier: noun momo ‘peach’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
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pseudo-predicate: gerund copula phrase: noun expression + gerund copula dé 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun no ‘fact, act’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb umareta ‘was born’ 
R: noun expression -+ referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun na ‘name’ 
clausal modifier: quotational phrase + predicate 
quotational phrase: noun Mométaroo + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
predicate: indicative verb yuu ‘says, calls’ 
P': indicative verb tukemdsita ‘attached’ (polite state) 


9.2. Twenty-seven of these sentences (all but nos. 16, 22, 23) belong to the 
major sentence type. They contain a total of 39 clauses, final and non-final; 
to these we may add the non-final clause at the beginning of sentence no. 23. 
Disregarding the difference between final and non-final clauses and the inclusion 
of an exclamation in sentence 26, we list here the occurring clause types in the 
order of their frequency: 


ARP..... nos. 8, 11, 25, 28, 30 PDs a se isc teste no. 11 
A P ....... nos. 7, 12, 15, 17 AAs auus zu no. 15 
RP....... nos. 6, 9, 23, 26 RAQP......... no.27 
RR P..... nos. 4, 6, 10, 21 RRRP Bus no. 24 
ARRP... nos. 1, 18, 27, 29 ARRRP....... no. 2 
| eee eae eee nos. 5, 14, 19 RAARP...... . no. 11 
A QP..... nos. 4, 9, 29 RRARP....... no. 12 
AARP... nos. 14, 25 RARRRP..... no. 13 


RAAP... nos. 20, 29 RRAARRP.. no.3 


